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The te^t followed m this edition is th-it of the 
first edition of The Rematyis of Hetay Kt}Ie 
W/nte, Volumes I and II of which w’ere 
published m 1807, and Volume III in 1822 
The te\t of the poems included in the Clifton 
Grove volume, published in 1803, has been 
collated with that edition I have made no 
alteration to the te\t beyond rectifying some 
obvious mistakes of spelling and punctuation, 
sa\e in one or two instances where I have 
followed later texts, which I ha\e duly noted 

The few letters included have been selected 
as throwing light upon the poet’s character and 
life, but not without regard to their literary 
value 

The facts given in the biographical note are, 
as I therein state, almost entiielv taken from 
Southey’s Memoir^ but I must also acknowledge 
my indebtedness to Dr J E Sandys and the 
Rev W A Co\, Fellows of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, for some items derived from a 
reprint of the article contributed by them to 
The Eagle for December 1906, in connection 
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PREFACE 


with the centenirj' of Kirke White’s death, 
which was commemorated at Nottingham on 
November 21 I further thank Dr Sandys (the 
reprcsentatn e of St John’s on that occasion), 
for the trouble he has kindlv taken m revising 
part of the present volume He has, inter aha, 
indicated the source of the Greek quotations on 
pages \\i and 262, and has corrected the mis- 
pnnts of the original teat m both passages 
The footnotes to the test arc \\Tnte’s, except 
those marked S , which are Southey’s, and those 
to which I have referred above 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


To the facts of Kirke White’s life, as related by 
Southey in the memoir prefixed to his edition of 
The Remains of Henry Rule While of 1807, 
nothing of impoitance is likely to be added 
Southey was at the ttme in direct communica 
tion with WTute’s family, and it is extremely 
unlikely that anything escaped him that would 
materially affect our judgment of his subject as 
a poet This note, therefore, makes no pretence 
to being more than a summary of the bio 
graphical portion of the memoir in cjuestion ' 
Henry Kirke White was born at Nottingham, 
2ist March 1785 His father, John White, 
was a butcher, and his mother, nic Mary Neville, 
was of a Staffordshire family of good repute 
The poet was their second son 
At the age of three he was sent to school, 
and from his earliest yeais the love of reading, 
that was with him till his death, was manifested 
At seven y ears we find him teaching the servant 
to read and write, and at the same age he wote 
a tale of a Swiss emigrant, which has not been 
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prcservea About this time he uis sent to tthat 
uas then the best school in Nottingham, kept 
by the Re\ John Blanchard One day he wrote 
a separate exercise for each boy in the class, 
and the standard of that daVs work was pro 
nounccd by the master to be higher than it had 
ever been before At this school he learnt 
French, besides the usual routine subjects He 
was considered to be unusually fortunate in 
haring so good an education provided for him, 
and he made the most of his opportunities 
His father was intent upon bringing him up 
to Ins own business, and one whole day m the 
week and his leisure houis on others were 
employed in carrying the butcher’s basket, but 
his mother more rcadiK perccned the boy’s 
early promise, and opposed her husband’s plan 
from the first, with ultimate success Some 
difference arising between Mr Bhnchaid and 
the poets father, Henr\ was removed from the 
school of the former, and placed under a Mr 
Shipley Shipley was quick to recognise his 
pupils parts, and his report ^reatly relieied 
Wiite’s faniiK, who had been sorely worried by 
same ill concen cd charge brought against the 
boy by an usher at his former school 

At the age of fouaeen White lelt school, 
ana Ins father so fai conceded to Mrs White’s 
wishes as to allow him to be placed in a stock- 
ing loom radicr th m the butcher’s shop For 
a yeir he shone and folded up s tael mgs, was 
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very miserable, and occasionally wrote poetry 
His mother, b\ strenuous efforts — his father 
was still unable to appreciate the need of any 
change — at length arraiged for her son to 
enter the office of Messrs Coldham ilv. Enfield, 
attorneys and town cleiks of Nottingham 
There was no money to pn his premium, so 
that he enga^jCd to ser\c two years before 
becoming ai titled, which he was early in 1802 
From this date (1800) began the incessant 
brainwork which was to continue until the 
end of his short life six years later 

His employers advised him that a knowledge 
of Latin would be of service to him in his new 
profession His leisuie from business was very 
small, but in less than a year he could read 
Horace, knew some Greek, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, and was not unacquainted with 
chemistry, astronomy, electricity, mechanics, 
drawing and music ' He would not take his 
supper with his family — he could not afford the 
time His mother endeavoured to restrain this 
tremendous application, but to no purpose, and 
slowly the body began to wear beneath the too 
ardent spirit During this period much of his 
poetry was written, and he contributed to the 
Monthly Piecc^to> and the Monthly jMirror 
After several attempts, which failed on account 
of his youth, he succeeded in obtaining admis 
Sion to the Nottingham Literary Society, and 
forthwith astonished the worthy members by 
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discoursing upon Genius for two hours without 
any notes, for which effort he was elected 
‘Professor of Literature’ to the Society 

His contributions to the Monthly Minor 
attracted the notice of Capel Lofft, and other 
men of some consequence in the literary world 
of their da), and they recommended him to 
prepare a selection of his poems for the press 
He now greatly desired to go up to Oxford or 
Cambndgc , he hoped that publication, if suc- 
cessful, might help him to this end, and he 
accordingly acted upon the suggestion He 
applied to the Countess of Derby for permis 
sion to dedicate the work to her, but she 
refused, sajing that it was her invariable rule 
to do so She, nevertheless, enclosed 2 / as 
her subscription to the volume 1 he Duchess 
of Devonshire subsequent!) accepted the dedi- 
cation, although not until the manuscript had 
ncarl) been lost tlirough her oversight , but, 
when a copy of the volume was sent to her, she 
took no further notice That the manuscript 
was not lost whilst at Devonshire House was 
due to the solicitude of Neville White, the 
poet’s brother, who, after calling several times 
m vain, installed himself in the servants’ hall, 
whence he refused to move until, after four 
hours, he attained liis object After this. White 
was inclined to dispense with the dedication, 
but his friends urged him not to do so, and 
at last Ncvalle obtained an interview with the 
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Duchess, with the result mentioned In 1803 
Chfton G> oz'c, a Sketch tn Verse, "vtth Oil cr 
Foetus, by Henry Kirke White of Nottingham, 
was published by Vemor <!». Hood, of London, 
with the following dedication 

TO HER GRACr 

THE DUCHESS Of DENONSHILE, 

THE l-OLLOWISG 
TRIILINt LI FUSIONS 
OF A NERY YOUTHI-LL MUSE 
ARE lit PERMISSION DEDICATED, 

BY HER rPACF’s 

MUCH OBLIGED A^D GRATEIUL SERVANT, 

HENRY KIRKE WHITE 

Notlingham 

The preface is here reprinted, and w e cannot 
do better than allow Southey to tell the history 
of the little volume in his own words 

PREl ACE 

The following attempts m \crse are laid before the 
public with cNtreme diffidence The Author 15 very 
conscious that the juvenile efforts of a jouth who 
has not received the polish of Academical discipline 
and who has been but sparingly blessed with oppor- 
tunities for the prosecution of scholastic pursuits, must 
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necessanlv be defects e m the accurac> and finishe 
ctegance which math the works of the man who has 
passed his hfc m the retirement of his study furnishing 
his mmd with images and at the same lime attain 
mg the power of disposing those images to the best 
ad% ant age 

The impremedilaicd cftu^ions of a bo> from his 
thirteenth jear cmplo\ed not in the acquisition of 
literary information but in the more aciue business of 
hfc must not be expected to exhibit an> conMdcrablc 
portion of the correctness of a \ irgil or the Mgorous 
compression of t Horace >»Ien arc not 1 believe, 
frequcnll) known to bestow much labour on their amuse- 
ments and these Poems were mo't of them written 
mcrcl> to beguile a kisure hour or to hll up the 
languid miervab of studies of a severer nature, 
riaf TO aiKciot rp-/Oi a'yaraw,' Lvery one loves his 
own work , sa>b the Siagjntc but it was no ovorween 
ing aficction of this kind which induced this publication 
Had the author relicrl on ins own judgment onl> these 
Poems would not lo all probabihu ever have seen the 
light 

Perhapb It may be asl ed of him, v\hal are his motives 
for this pubhcation^ He answers — simplj these The 
f''cihtation, through its means of those studies which 
from his earliest infancv hare Ixicn the principal objects 
of his amhUion and the increase of the capacilj to 
pursue those incUnations which may one daj place him 
m an honourable station in the scale of society 

Tin puncipal ixjim m this Unit coUcclion {C/tf/oft 

> DrSmthshas dr-wn m> aUeiUion to the fact that 
this quotation v hich is incorrectly printed comes from 
Anstotlcs Ijlics IX 7 3, — ^’pyoi 

a See also \\ hile s letter to his brother p 172 

infra 
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Gwc) IS he fears, deficient m numbers and harmonious 
coherency of parts It is however raerelj to be regarded 
as a description of a nocturnal ramble m that charming 
retreat accompanied with such reflections as the scene 
naturall) suggested It was written twelve months 
ago, when the author was in his siueenth jear The 
Miscellanies are some of them the productions of a very 
early age Of the OAs that To an Early Primrose 
was vvTitten at thirteen — the others are of a later date — 
The sonnets are chief!} irregular they have perhaps 
no other claim to that specific denomination than that 
they consist only of fourteen lines 

Such are the poems towards which 1 entreat the lenity 
of the public The critic will doubtless hnd in them 
much to condemn , he may likewise possibly discover 
something to commend Let him scan my faults with 
an indulgent eye and in the work of that correction 
which I invite let him remember he is holding the iron 
Mace of Criticism over the flimsy superstructure of a 
youth of seventeen and remembering that may he 
forbear from crushing by too much rigour the painted 
butterfly, whose transient colours may otherwise be 
capable of affording a moment s innocent amusement 

H K Whitp 

Nottinfiiam 

Henry sent his little v olunie to each of the then exist 
ing y?co'i<rur and accompanied it with a letter wherein 
he stated what his advantages had been and what were 
the hopes which he proposed to himself from the 
publication requesting from them that indulgence of 
which his productions did not stand m need and which 
It might hav e been thought under such circumstances 
would not have been withheld from works of less 
promise. It may be well conceived with what anxiety 
he lool td for their opinions and with what feelings 
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he read the fohov-mg article itt the Monthly Povttw 
for February 1804 


Monthly Rciico Fehniarj 1804 
The ciTCumstaaces wader which this Uttle tolume is 
offered to the public, must m some measure di'^arm 
criticism We haie been informed that Mr White 
has scarceh attained his eighteenth jear, has hitherto 
exerted himself m the pursuit of knowledge under the 
discouragements of penury and misfortune and now 
hopes b> this eatK authorship to obtain some assist 
ance in the prosecution of his studies at Cambridge 
He appears indeed to be one of iho'^c joung men of^ 
talents and application who mmi encouragenvent and 
It would be gratifying to us to hear that this pabhcation 
had obtained tor him a respectable patron for we fear 
that the mere profit arising from the sale cannot be 
\t\ '•ny measure adequate to his exigencies as a student 
to the uni%crsit\ A subscription, waih a statement of 
the particulars of the authors case might hate been 
calculated to hate answered his purpose but as a 
liQOk which IS to win its wa\ on the sole ground 
of Its osu merit, this poem cannot be contemplated 
wuh an\ sanguuic expectation Tlie aulbo'^ is 'er> 
anxious ho\ e%eT that critics should find in it some 
thing to commend and he shall not be disappointed 
we comtnend his exertions and his laudible endeatours 
to excel but i c cannot compliment him with hating 
learned the difficult art of wnung good poetry 

Such lines as these will sufficieatlv prove our asser- 
tions 

Here would I run a \isionar\ hjy 
\\ h-ti the hoar e thunder shook the vmlted tli 
And fancy led bpli-Ulthe Mmighiy s form 
StmiU car^enn'^m the eddying storm 
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‘ If Mr White should be instructed by Alma Mater, 
he unll, doubtless produce better sense and better 
rhymes 

I know not uho was the waiter of this precious article 
It IS certain that Henr> could hare no personal enema 
His volume fell into the hands of some dull man who 
took It up in an hour of ill humour turned over the 
leaves to look for faults, and finding that Boy and Sh 
w ere not orthodox rhymes according to his w ise creed 
of criticism sat dowai to blast the hopes of a boj who 
had confessed to him all his hopes and all his diflficul les 
and throw n himself upon his merc> With such a letter 
before him (by mere accident I saw that which had been 
sent to the Critical Rajiew) even though the poems 
had been bad, a good man would not have satd so 
he would have avoided censuie, if he had found it 
impossible to bestow praise But that the reader may 
perceive the wicked injustice as well as the cruelty 
of this rev lew al a few specimens of the volume thus 
contemptuously condemned because Boy and Sky are 
used as rhymes m it shall be inserted in this place 

(Here follow extracts from the poems ) 

An author is proof against rev lew ing when like mv 
self, he has been reviewed above seventy times but 
the opinion of a reviewer upon his first publication has 
more effect both upon his feelings and his success than 
It ought to have or would have if the mystery of the 
ungentle craft were more generally understood Henry 
vvTOte to the Editor to complain of the cruelty with 
which he had been treated This remonstrance pro 
duced the follovvang answer in the next month 
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^fo Kcirc' Mirch 1804 
VDDPEj-S ro CORRESPONDENTS 
In ibe courso of onr long caihcal labours we have 
ncoti'vsanU beei to’a d to encounter the resentment 
or \ uhnand the lamentation'' of raant di^'^pnointed 
authoT«; bn \ve ha\e ‘^elc’om if c\Qr been more 
affected than b\ a letter *‘*'ori Mr W h\te of Vottingham 
comn'oinmg of the tendcn».\ of our strictures on his 
noem of Cl Pc'* Gr^- m our la-.t niimbe'' Hi*: c\- 
po'<tul'’t*on IS wTiticn with a \\ irmth of feeling m which 
we tnilt *:'rtnpalhise -rd whi_h ch'^ll readilv excuse 
With u *:oTne expressions o' itniaiion bat Mr W^ute 
must receive our mo-- „e^ouif Ccclaration that wedid 
judge 01 the boo^ t^e book i^lf excepting onlr 
that from hu fomir letter wc were de:^l^ou5 o^f mui 
gating ih-' p an of that decision which our public dutj 
required u^ to p-onomcc Wc s, Aewith the utmost 
snccT'U \ hen si.e staua o.r w for patronage to 
an unfn acted v '»a of tULUis fo»i talents N^r W%ite 
cena nlj possesses and we n.o at tno=c washes wath 
pualc^o dnbU Let t m s tl iru dut like GiPonl 
fse*' pcfacc to t t-arsWi,^.^ of lu 0^1) ^ome Mr 
00 Ls \ niav \ti app vr to fosUr a bapacU\ which 
Qnd^-ov^ 10 e'cape f-on. ,ts p-c^ot c^nfned sphere 
o -re on r-d kt rhe op deni mh^b trn s of N'otlint; 

t>'c7 hi 

lavd^bb -^PpLcl ,n ass np. (he etfo'ls of the 


nen*r was not ir 
tfis ktte~ sccm< to hT.\ 
wrtc. th ar 
vu'gir in<okace of aj . 
''r\ concesMon would 


- t at revc-ers are infilhb^e 
e hc-n -.(uwen-d b\Va diffaem 
rotn. of (hr- comnio lY'six and 
s~i hj( to hwe nc’ds 
hue ix-ct admmmlj tbii i 
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review can do wong and thus violating the funda 
mental principle of its constitution 

The poems which had been thus comdemned, 
appeared to me to discov er strong marks of genius I 
had shown them to two of my fnends than whom no 
persons living better understand what poetry is, nor 
hav e given better proofs of it and Ihcir opinion com 
cided with my own I was fully convinced of the 
injustice of this criticism and having accidently seen 
the letter which he had written to the reviewers 
understood the whole cruelty of their injustice In 
consequence of this I wrote to Henry to encourage 
him told him that though I was well aware how 
imprudent it was in young poets to publish their pro 
ductions his circumstances seemed to render that 
expedient from which it would otherwise be right to 
dissuade him advised him therefore if he had no 
better prospects, to print a larger v olume by subscrip 
tion and offered to do what little was m my power to 
serve him in the business To this he replied in the 
following letter 

‘I dare not say all I feel respecting jour opinion of 
my little volume The extreme acrimony with which 
the Monthly Rcvicro (of all others the most important) 
treated me, threw me into a state of stupefaction I 
regarded all that had passed as a dream and I thought 
that I had been deluding myself into an idea of possess 
ing poetic genius when m fact I only had the longing, 
without the afflatus I mustered resolution enough 
however, to write spiritedly to them their answer m the 
ensuing number was a tacit acknowledgment that they 
had been somewhat too unsparing m their correction 
It was a poor attempt to salve over a wound wantonly 
and most ungenerously inflicted Still I was damped 
because I knew the work was very respectable and 

c 
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therefore could uoi 1 concluded t. criticism 
dehcicut m equits — ^thc more especiallj os 1 kneu o 
no sort of mduct-muni to c\lraordm'ir\ sc\enl> \our 
letter hou ev cr has re\ n ed me and I do agam % enturc 
to hope that I ma\ still produce someihiDg which uiU 
surM\c me 

With regard to >our adtice and offers of o^istance 
1 will not attempt bccau e 1 am unable to thank ) 0 U 
for them To moTow mormtvg I depart for Cambridge 
and J have considerable hopes that, as I do not enter 
into the unnersitv waih anj sinister or interested mcus, 
but sinccrcU desire to perform the duties of an affection ite 
and Mgilant pasto’’ ana become more useful to mankind 
1 therefore hiM. hopes, I sa> that \ Mrall hnd means of 
suoport in the tmiy If I do not I shall cerlainl) 
act m pursuance of jour recommendations , and shall 
Without hesitation a\ail mjscif of \our oflc’’S of serticv 
and of \ our directions 

‘In a short time this will be determined and when 
It IS I sIlUI lake th^ hberu of waiting to \ou at Kcswick» 
to make sou acquainted \ uh the result 

* I hate onl) one objection to pubh'^hing b> subscrip 
tion and confess u has weight with me U is Uiat in 
this step I shall seem to lx acting upon the adMCCSO 
unfeclmglt and conlumchouslj guen bj the Monthlj 
Re icwcrs who saj wl\?t \s cr\ua\ to this — that had I 
goHen a sub^criptio i for mj poems before Ibcir merit 
wosknowai I might h we succeeded provided il’^-ecms 
1 b'^d made a ftzrtic ih r steUment of 7-i\ fuse like a 
beggar, who stands wiUi his hat m one hand and a 
full account of his cruel treatment on the coast of 
Barbary in the other and so' gu cs j on bis pe inj sheet 
for jour < xpcncc, bj was of VaU purchtsc, half clnntj 
' 1 have luatcnaU for anoty^r volume but ihc> were 


written pnncipally wbile C///J j j rjirvwas m press or 
a a tu d do not novr / all svtisfv me Indeed 
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of late, I have been obliged to desist almost entirely, 
from converse with the dames of Helicon The 
drudgery of an attorney s ofiice and the necessity of 
preparing mjself in case I should succeed m getting to 
college, in what little leisure I could boast left no 
room for the flights of the imagination * 

In another letter he speaks in still stronger terms of 
what he had suflered from the unfeeling and iniquitous 
cnticism 

The unfavourable revicv/ (in the Monthly's of my 
unhappy work has cut deeper than you could have 
thought not in a literary point of view, but as it affeets 
my respectability It represents me actually as a beggar 
going about gathering money to put myself at college 
when mv book is worthless and this with every appear 
ance of candour They have been sadly misinformed 
respecting mo this review goes before me wherever 1 
turn my steps it haunts me incessantly and I am 
persuaded it is an instrument m the hands of Satan to 
drive me to distraction 1 must leave Nottingham ’’ 

It IS not unworthy of remark that this very reviewal 
which was designed to crush the hopes of Henry, and 
suppress his struggling genius has been, in its conse 
quences the mam occasion of bringing his Remains 
to light and obtaining for him that fame which 
assuredly will be his portion "Had it not been for the 
indignation which I felt at perusing a criticism at once 
so cruel and so stupid the little intercourse between 
Henry and myself would not have taken place his 
papers would probably have remained in oblivion and 
his name, in a few years, have been forgotten 

Three causes contributed to White’s desire to 
enter one of the Universities his natural love 
‘ of learning, a deafness which militated against 
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success m liis profession, and a wish to enter 
the Church The religious struggle and doubts, 
through which e\eri' actne mind passes, had 
led him to orthodox Chnstianit> , partly through 
the infftence of R W Almond, afterwards 
rector of St Peter’s, Nottingham With chartc 
teristic thoroughness he wished to be of the 
greatest service he could to his newlj found faith 
— he w ould be a clergx man A U niv ersity train- 
ing he loohed upon as essential to this end, and 
thenceforth all his efiorts were in that direc 
tion Almond, who went up to Cambridge m 
1S03, succeeded in obtaining influence at that 
universii) on W hue’s behalf, and, in view of his 
prospects of being able to attain his desire, 
Messrs Coldham &. Enfield generously agreed 
to allow him to break his contract vvitli them 
so soon as he might be able to make arrange 
ments to enter Cambridge, and, further, allowed 
him a month’s leave of absence to recruit his 
health This holiday he spent at Wilford, a 
V illagc on the banks of the Trent, near to his 
beloved Clifton Grove \ cry shortly after this, 
however, he learnt that the endeavours on his 
behalf had faded, and, in spue of the dis 
appointment, he returned to his lav/ work with 
renew ed determination and v igour He vv orkcd 
incessantly After his day at the office he 
would read till one, two, or three o’clock in the 
morning, and rise again at five to studv , 
sometimes he v ould not sleep at all The 
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earnest entreaties of his mother could do 
nothing to check this temblc strain of o\er\vork, 
and the incMtable breakdow n follow ed From 
this he recotcred largely through the re\i\al of 
his aspirations towards Cambridge ft 

He obtained an introduction to Charles 
Simeon, Fellow of King’s College, and after his 
interview he obtained that gentleman’s promise 
of a sizarship at St John’s, and an annual sum of 
30/ to be subscribed by himself and a friend 
Ne\ille White promised an additional 20/, and 
It was hoped that his mothei would be able to 
allow him 15/ or 20/ more Shortl> afterwards 
he was induced to apply to the Elland Society — 
instituted for the purpose of training promis 
ing men for the ministry — and he was dul^ 
examined by a body of clergymen He satisfied 
their requirements as to his theological and 
classical knowledge, and religious news , and 
this fact, together with the tribute that had been 
paid to him by Southey, caused his name to be 
placed in the books of the Society He came 
away from the interview, however, oppressed 
by a sense of foimality and dependence, and 
when Mr Simeon, on being acquainted with the 
facts, insisted on Ins adhering to the original 
arrangement, he gladly did so 

In October, 1804, he left Messrs Coldham 
and Enfield, who were sincerely sorr> to lose 
him, as they themselves testified He went to 
Wintenngham in Lincolnshire to study under 
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the Rev L Grainger for a year befoie taking 
up his residence at Cambridge, and there be 
continued the same relentless application, until 
illness again made lelavation imperative In 
the foll#\ing October he left for Cambndge 
with a store of learning that was astonishing, 
but with health shattered beyond any per 
wanent recov ery 

The remaining year of his life was a con 
tmuance of the same tale of boundless energy, 
liberal scholastic success, and distressing dis 
regard of his physical welfare Southey shall 
again speak m his own words 

During hia hrst lerm one of the Unncrsitj Scholar 
ships became i leant, and Henry young as he w as m 
college and almost self taught was advised by those 
who were best able to esumale his chance of success, to 
ofTtr himself as a compitiior for it He passed the w hole 
term m preparing himself fo' this reading for -college 
subjects m bcil m his walks or as he sals where when 
and how he could, never liavang a moment to spire, and 
often going lo his tutor w ithout ha\ mg read at all lbs 
strength sunk under this and though he had declared 
huuself a candidate he was compelled to decline but 
this v-as not the oulv misfortune The general college 
esammabon came on he n ts iillcrly unprepared lo 
meet it and believed that a failure here v ould liave 
n incdhis prospects forever He had only about a fort 
night lo read what other men had been the whole term 
reading Once mare he exerted himself beyond what 
h,s shattercil health could bear the disorder returned, 
and he went to bis tutor \Ir Cation, with tears in his 
ever and told him that he could not go mto the hall 
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to be e\£imined Mr Catton ho\\e\er thought his 
success here of so much importance that he exhorted 
him with, all possible earnestness to hold out the 
SIX dajs of the examination Strong medicines \sere 
gi\en him to enable him to support it and he was 
pronounced the first man of his >ear But Iffe was the 
price which he \\ is to pay for such honours os these, 
and Henry is not the first \oung man to whom such 
honours have proi ed fatal He said to his most intimate 
friend, almost the lost time he saw him that were he to 
paint a picture of Fame, crowning a distinguished under 
graduate after the senate house examination, he would 
represent her as concealing i Death s head under a 
maslv of beauty 

\Vhen this was over he went to London London 
was a new scene of excitement and what his mind 
required w as tranquillity and rest Before he left college 
he had be< ome anxious concerning his expenses fearing 
that they exceeded his means Mr Cation perceived 
this, and twice called him to his rooms, to assure him 
of every necessarv support, and every encouragement 
and to give him every hope This kindness relieved 
his spirits of a heavy weight and on his return he 
relaxed a little from his studies but it was only a little 
I found among his papers the day thus planned out — 
* Rise at half post five Devotions and walk till seven 
Chapel and breakfast till eight Study and lectures till 
one Four and a half clear reading Walk, S.c and 
dinner and Woolosion and chapel to six Six to nine 
reading — three hours Nine to ten devotions Bed at 
ten 

The exercise which Henry took was no relaxation, 
he still continued the habit of studying while he walked 
and m this manner, while he was at Cambridge, com 
mittcd to memory a whole tragedy of Euripides Twice 
he distinguished him'^eU in lh< following year, being 
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again pronounced first at the great college e'^ammation, 
and also one of the three best theme writers between 
whom the eaaminers could not decide The college 
offered him, at their expense a pri\ ate tutor in matlie 
matics during the long \acation and Mr Catton. b} 
procunng {or him exhibitions to the amount of 66/ per 
ann enabled him to gixe up the pecuniarj assistance 
which he had received from Mr Simeon and other 


friends This intention he had expressed in a letter, 
written twehe months before his death ‘ With regard 
to my college expenses (he sajs ) 1 hate the pleasure 
to inform ) ou that I shall be obliged in strict rectitude 
to ware the offers of many of m\ friends I shall not 
even need the sum Mr Simeon mentioned after the first 


year audit is not impossible that I rpay be able to live 
without any assistance at all I confess I feel pleasure 
at the thought of this not through any tain pride of 
independence, but because I shall then gi\e a more 
unbiassed testimony to the truth than if 1 were itippoitd 
to be bound to it by any ties of obligation or gratitude 
I shall always feel as much indebted for intended as for 
actually afforded assistance and though I should neter 
thing a sense of thankfulness an opprcssite burden yet 
I shall be happy to evince it, when <k tht of the 
■Lorld the obligation to it has been discharged Ne\ cr 
perhaps had am young man m so short a time excited 
^ch oxpMtations ei ery U mvcrsity honour w as thought 
to te wathm h.s reach he was set down as a medalist, 
and expected to tale a senior wranglers degree hul 
hese expectations were pm on to him they goaded him 
to fresh exertions when his strength was spent His 
situation became truly ra.serab’e l to his brother, mid to 

them I,,s hopes and h.s good fortune bm ,o",he”mo's° 
intimate of h.s fnends (Mr Maddocl ) h.s letters told a 
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diGi rent tale to him he complained of dreadful palpita 
tions — of nights of s’eoplessness and horror and of spirif 
dcp>-e>sed to the terj depth of wTctchcdncss so that 
he aicnt from one acquaintance to another imploring 
socielj, even as a starting Iieggar entreats for food 
During the course of this summer, it was eapcclcd that 
the Mastership of the I rce School at Nottingham would 
shortly become aacarit \ relation of his familj was at 
that time Mayor of the town he siiggesterl to lliem 
what an adaantageous situation it \ oiild lx for Heiirj 
and offered to secure for him the in ei-ssarj interest 
But though the salary and emoluments arc estimati d 
at from 4 to 600/ [ler annum Henry declined the offer , 
because had he accepted it it would hate frustrated 
his intentions \ ith respect to the ministra This was 
ccrtainh no common act of fo-bcaranco in one so 
situated as to fortune csp.cially as the hope which he 
had most at heart was that of being enabled to assist 
his family and in some degree requite the care and 
anaiety of his father and mother by making them 
comfortable in their declining tears 
The indulgence shown him by his college in protiding 
him a tutor during the long tacation was peculiarly 
unfortunate His only chance of life was from relaaa 
tion and hornet as the only place where he would have 
relaxed to any purpose Before this time he had seemed 

to lx: gaining strength it failed as the y car adt anced 
He went once more to London to recruit himself — the 
worst place to which he could hate gone, the tariety 
of stimulating objects there hurried and agitated him 
and when he returned to college, he was so completely 
ill thatno powerof medicinecouldsavehim His mind 
was worn out, and it was the opinion of his medical 
attendants that if he had recovered his intellect would 
have been affected His brother Neville was just at this 
time to have visited him On his first seizure, Henry 
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found himself too ill to recene him and urote to snj 
so he added tilth that ansious tenderness towards 
the feelings of a most affectionate family which atwajs 
appeared m his letters that he thought himself recover 
ing But his disorder increased so rapidly, that this 
letter was never sent it was found m his pocket after 
his decease One of his friends wrote to acquaint 
Met die w ith his danger he hastened dott n hut Henry 
was delirious when he arrived — He 1 new him only for 
a few moments the neat day sunk into a stale of 
stupor and on Sunday October tpth 1806 it pleased 
God to remote him to a better world, and a higher 
state of existence 

After his death the whole of his papers were 
committed to the charge of Southey, with the 
result that the two volumes of Remains were 
published in 1807, which were supplemented 
by a third volume m 1822 
The curious m such matters may still see the 
house in Exchange Mle\, Nottingham, where 
Write was born Until recently, it xvas occu 
pied as an mn, ‘ Fhc Kirke kVhite’, and a much 
worn portrait of the poet still remains as the 
sign A tablet briefly records the fact of 
White’s birth at the house , this latter w as 
latcK bought by the City Corpor ition, and is at 
present untenanted It is to be hoped that U 
xvt\l be put to some not unworthy use 

The rooms that the poet occupied at St John’s 
xtcTc attic rooms, probably those known as 
No S on staircase h tn the thml Court, or those 
immediately opposite , they look out on to the 
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College Libran There i-, n pleesam tradition 
in the College that, «hcn White’s health finally 
broke down, it was thought that to climb so 
man% stairs dailv \ ould be injurious to him, 
and that he was n\o\cd to more contenient 
quarters on the ground floor, known as No i 
on staircase K in the first Court below the 
SiKcr Beil 

The church where he was buried— All Saints 
— no longer stands, but the site is enriosed, and 
there maj still be seen the plain stone slab, 
bearing the name ‘Henry Kirke White’, with 
the recent addition — ‘Died, October 19, tSo6’ 
Some years after the poets death, Dr Francis 
Boott, an American, whose countiamen haae 
ahvays liberally recognised W’hitc’s talents, 
placed in the church a marble tablet, sur 
mounted b\ a medallion by Chantre\, and 
bearing the follow mg lines by Whlliam Smyth, 
tlic Cambndge Professor of Modern History 

Warm w ilh fond hope and learning s sacred flame 
To Granta s bow trs the y outhfnl poi 1 came 
Unconquered powers the immortal mind displayed 
But \ orn with aneious thought the frame decated 
Pate oer his lamp and m bis cell retired 
rhe marty r student f idcd and capircd ' 

O genius taste and piety sincere 
Too early lost midst studies loo severe • 
roremoal to mourn was generous Southey seen 
He told the tale and showed what While had been 
Nor told m vain Par o er the Atlantic wave 
A wanderer came and sought the poet s grave 
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On \ on lo« stone he snw his lonel} name, 

And raised this fond memonal to his fame 

This memorial was removed to the New 
Chapel of St John’s in 1869, when All Saints 
Church was pulled down 
Professor Sedgwick, writing in 1868, thus 
recalls the poet’s personal appearance ‘When 
ever 1 met him in the street I was impressed 
by his look an d bearing H e w as a tall, thought 
ful lool mg joung man, with fine features, and 
a complexion that seemed to indicate a life of 
severe study A month or two before his death 
I met him several times in society His 
manners well matched his character They 
were simple, earnest, winning and unaffected 
He had the look of a man of genius So far as 
regards his features, Cliantrc>'’s medallion gives 
a good general notion of them ’ 

J D 
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For some fort> >eirs ifter his dciih ilie 
poetry of Henrv Kirle White eniovcd a 
\ery considerable popuHril\, ind this during 
a period that uas productive of t senes of 
poets whose names must for ever mark one 
of our most glorious epochs of veisc Great 
poets and critics combined with the cultured 
public of the day m lamenting Whites 
untimely death, not only for sentimental 
reasons natural to such an occasion, but 
also because they believed a harvest of 
really considerable poetry had been lost to 
the world bouthey, Coleridge and Words 
worth' were agreed in this opinion, Byron, 

1 Southey s words arc thisc The poems v Inch had 
licen thus condemned, appeared to me to discover 
strong marks of genius I had shown them (the 
poems) to two of my friends than v horn no persons 
living better understand what poetry is nor have given 
better proofs of it, and their opinion coincided with 
my ow n ' Although he does not mention the names of 
his friends the presumptive evidence that Coicridge 
xwm 
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the spirit which piompted him to his task, and 
for the abilitt which he applied to it at the 
same time it is abundantly clear that he erred 
in printing far too man\ of the papers entrusted 
to him after the poet’s dciih Manv of the 
poems included in Southey s selection are 
indeed ijuite w orthlcss, and, although it cannot 
perhaps be claimed that this fact has prejudiced 
the opinions of discriminating critics, there can 
be no doubt that it has considerabiv diminished 
the degree of favour that has in later years been 
accorded to White by the more general public 
In this connection it must be borne in mind 
that Kirke W lute's case presents certain fe turcs 
peculiar to itself The only public ition in his 
name that appeared during his lifetime and 
under his own supervision was the slender 
volume entitled Clifton Grove, a SlcUh in 
Vasc,'uith Other Poems, printed in 1803, and 
we may be sure that little or nothing that 
he had written at th it date and that was 
excluded from this selection, was worth print 
ing While It IS true that in the long run a 
poet IS the nicest critic of his own work, it is 
eminently untrue until such time as he can see 
that work in proper perspective, and a young 
poet in preparing his efforts for the press will 
almost without exception be rather too indulgent 
than too severe in the matter of self criticism 
Apart from this general principle it must be 
remembered that, in the oidinary course of 
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In approaching a poets nork there are two 
distinct methods to be emplojed, and m each 
there is a real, though too rarely recognised 
danger, against which the critic must ever be 
on his guard \ judicious and clear historical 
estimate of a poet’s aim and achievement, a 
definite sense of his indebtedness and relation 
to his predecessors and his influence upon his 
successors is, of course, invaluable to the 
student It reveals to him Oie inception and 
progress of various verse forms, the rise and 
fall of diverse fashions in diction and imagery, 
and above ill, it discloses to him a detached 
and bird’s eve view of the waves in which 
poetical thought undulates through the ages 
When, however, this attitude passes from an 
idea of classification to one of comparison, it 
ceases to be wise and becomes vicious Thus, 
to trace the gradual secession b> Warton from 
the school of Pope the more vital stir of the 
new movement in Gray and Collins, until vve 
are brought up m wonder before the magic 
of Coleridge , thence to note the evolution 
of Keats and later of Tennjson , to observe 
how each m turn moulds the older influence 
to the new spint, and sets the seal of his 
own genius and imagination and vision upon 
the product-all this is of absorbing interest 
and, of course, immense critical value Wlien, 
bv the aid of this method, however, Keats 
and Tcnnjson— to follow the same cvimplc— 
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are brought together before our minds, and 
we misuse the occasion to wrangle as to 
whether Tennyson is a smaller or a greater 
poet than Keats, the staff which we have in 
our hands becomes a scourge Such a dis 
cussion may foiin a more or less interesting 
topic of casual comersation, but, so fai as 
criticism is concerned, it is absolutely worth 
less Indeed it is worse than worthless, it is 
vicious as 1 ha\ e said, for it so often engenders 
a bitterness of spiut which is fatal to criticism 
Set aside the thin gruel of Kirke White, 
and put to jour lips the pure Greek wine of 
Keats’ That, in effect, was Horne’s charge, 
and there in a single phrase is exemplified the 
disastrous consequence of such misapplication 
of the histoiical method Horne appreciated 
the glory of Keats’ poetry, and in his enthusi 
asm likened it to pure Greek wine, which was 
a happy phrase He called upon the public to 
read Keats — an entirely worthy mission Had 
he stopped there, we could only have approved 
his perspicacity But no there was Kirke 
White, who had achieved a wide popularity 
After Kirke White, a greater poet than he had 
risen , therefore Kirke White must now be 
set aside Why^ The question is, I venture 
to say, unanswerable Of course Kirke White 
was not as great a poet as Keats, but that is 
entirely beside the question White accom 
plished a certain work, and the value of that 
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work would have been in nowise diminished 
had he been followed by a succession o 
Shakespeares It is largely to this spurious 
method of criticism that the injustice that 
has of late >ears been done to White must 
be attributed as must also the uselessness of 
much of our present dav reviewing To say 
that a certain poem bj Mi — — 's or is not 
worth> of Marlowe oi Milton is not criticism 
It IS simply nonsense 

The bulk of Whites work is so small, and 
most of It so immature, that a sound estimate of 
his historical value IS exceedingly difficult He 
was bom at a time when Lnghsh poetry was 
on the threshold of a new life Warton had 
preached his gospel Collins and Gray had 
done their work , Wordsworth and Coleridge 
were in their teens , Ilyron, Shelley and Keats 
were not yet born and song seemed to be 
almost hushed for the moment in expectancy 
of the era that was to sec the birth and growth 
of the Romantic school To have witnessed 
such a transition may, at this distance of time, 
appear to have been an inestimable privilege 
for any poet, but the truth is that this is a 
milter which depends entirely upon the mental 
build of the poet in question If his mind be 
mainly a constructive one, is was Shelley’s, he 
will thrive at such a period The decline of old 
ideas will throv his constructive powers into 
bolder relief On Uic other h ind, if his mind 
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bemainlv an assimilative and interprctativ e one, 
such as Kirke White’s, the conditions of such a 
time are all against him Large issues, which 
at a distance arc quite clearly marked, are 
difiicuU to distinguish close at h ind, and new 
ideas, however vital in themselves, an apt to 
be overlooked in their carlv days bv all, save 
their immediate conceivtrs It will therefore, 
generally be found that the interpretative mind, 
looking for nourishment to the most complete 
and potent svstem of cm rent thought, will, in 
an age of great intellectual conflict, be rather 
influenced by the oldei and more transparent 
principles than b\ those which are unformed 
and indefinite This being so, it would have 
been in no way surpiising if Kirke White had 
been largely insensible to the new movement 
that was at work aiound him The distinctive 
features of the poetrj of Warton, Gray and 
Collins weie still overshadowed bj the powerful 
traditions of Pope and his school, as upheld by 
Johnson, Goldsmith and their followeis White, 
however, not only had an e\ticmel> activ e mind , 
he also had a remarkably fine judgment, which 
almost amounted to an instinct, as may be seen 
time after time in his letters It was this 
judgment or instinct that was his poetical salva- 
tion He certainly could never have initiated i 
great new movement himself, but, such a move 
ment having been started, he was quick to 
appreciate its vitality long before it had come 
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to Its full strength, tnd m consequence \\c find 
that the predominant influence in his work ts 
that of the pioneers of the Romantic revival 
To this reMral he made a small but definite 
contribution 

\ov. 1 ro^c v\Ucrt wwlc 

\ li clicr lighi upon m\ Msion f^o\NS 
\o more T.bo\c the embnemg brtnehts meet 
No more the n\cT gurg\t.^ it mv feet 
Bui seen deep down the chfTs unpuntlmg side 
Through htngtng \sfjQds now glc ims US silver tide 
Pim IS m\ uplaxid p-vtU — across the Lirtcn 
\ auiasuc slwlows flmg \ci ofi IkIwccii 
H ie chequer d glooms Uic moon her chnvie ra> sheds 
W’hcre hnois of blue bells droop tbcir grateful beads 
\nd Vds of Molds bloonung mid ibt. \rce*^ 

Loid with w-asie fragrance the nocturnal brcc7P ' 

Lo’ on the ccvstcTw suromu clad m gTe> 

Ntoru like a hor'^^man girt for irivcl comes 
And from Ins tower of mist 
N igbl s V atchman hurries dow n ^ 

Notes like these foreshow, no matter how 
faiml>,thc great ^cars that arc to follow, and 
iti the face of them tt \S impossible to ircaV 
While as a negligible quantity in the movement 
that was to produce a ShcDcj and a Keats 
The personal a.spcct of criticism is a thing 
much more intimate and to most men more 
itucresting b speaUs of those matters that 
ir'/*' Tr.> ^ 

* i rarmc U 1 
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appeal to all men in all ages The historical 
estimate maj not be of universal interest , the 
personal estimate eniphaticallv is To learn 
what the poet thinks of his relation to God and 
men, his reiding of the eternal problems that 
arc the gloi> and despair of generation after 
generation, to wonder and dream with him, and 
with him to tremble and e\ult— these arc the 
things of the heart the greater things Here 
again, though, we have a danger to face , that of 
an arrogant spirit If we hope to learn all that 
a poet has to teach us, wc must approach him 
humbly, or we shall certainly learn nothing 
To be humble does not, of course, mean to be 
blind to defects, but a man of critical instinct 
need not fear that he will bo imposed upon by 
these , he wall without effort recognise them as 
such, and they will not escape his reproof It 
IS, however, essential that, in reading a poet, 
wc should not set out with the idea that all he 
has to say lies within the compass of our own 
knowledge and experience, and tliat he is up 
for judgment at the court of our superior w isdom 
Having considered his work, we may be forced 
to the conclusion that it is valueless, but that 
does not affect the point in question A critic’s 
first function is to analyse and interpret, so far 
as lies in his power Having done this, he can 
summarise his opinion m approval or condemna 
tion, but statement of such an opinion without 
reasons is of no critical value whatever To 
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attain tins end, to analyse and interpret properly, 
\%e must, as I tia\e said, approach our subject 
humbl), and willing to be taught Here lies 
another defect of much of our modem criticism 
It IS too often thought sufficient to state tbe 
conclusion without the premises, while it is too 
rarely recognised that, after all, the poet may be 
greiter than the critic Most critics would, I 
suppose, be willing to write an estimate of 
Shellea, for e\amplc, and it would be perfectly 
legitimate for them to do so, and, in a large 
number of cases, the result would be informing, 
but bow many of these same critics would have 
the courage to tdmit that, after all their careful 
and even affectionate studv there are still in 
Shelley certain clusiic thoughts and emotions 
that they have not been able fully to grasp and 
realise, certain heights and depths that they 
have been unable to scale and fathom^ Vet 
m every case would this be true, no matter 
how able the cr'tic One man’s cvpenoncc 
will never reach is far in all directions as 
another’s, and remembrance of this fact is of 
vital importance in criticism The greater the 
cnlic, the more fully will he re disc this, the 
more reverently will he set out upon his work, 
and the more intimately will the poet reveal him 
self to h,m 

Kill c White has ruficrcd on this ground , 
more than one critic has in recent years 
asmmed tm rds him this faht attitude of 
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■which I speak, Ins been disappointed in conse- 
quence, and Ins been content to record the 
fact in 1 sini,Ic no'c of condcmmt on He 
has, of course c\cr\ r,^ht to the opinion, but 
ne, too, base a n^Iu in tie rn I'ter we must 
require to know win that o, union was fonned, 
or refuse to accept it as entKisni worlln of 
consideration 

White’s potlrv is in itkeJ b> i niclanchol) 
ind sadness, noble in unfiltennj, f nth md in 
absolute lad of fear 

\\ bat IS this passiiij' n ti- > 

^ lytMsh \( nl (! la ' 

A buSe jUii —a bull, t a.u 
Anti thou ni, b wseps alone lb I'lain 
\iul all til tu , fails a 1 15 
Man (50011 Ui cuss < 1 ) 

Yields up Ins trust 

And all his hopes and fears be with him in the dust 

« • • * 

Come Dis'xppomimcnl come • 

Thou art not sl‘ rn to mo 
Sad Monjtrtss! I o\ t» th) i> 

A had m early da> 

I bend my knee to thee 
I rom sun to sun 
M) race \ lU run 

1 only bow, and saj My God th> will be done ^ 

The restlessness of commercial life, which 
in our own day has grown to such a distressing 


' Ode to Duappoirimeut 
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extent, depressed him, and drove him at every 
available moment to Nature, ivhom lie learnt 
to loie ivith all a lovei^s passion 

Fair Nature ' ihee in all lh\ \aried charm*= 

Pam \\o\iUl I clasp for eaer m m> arms 
Thme are the sweets which nc\er, ne^e^ sale 
Thmt still remain through all the storms of fate i 

E%cn m the soWce of this communion, ho\% 
e\cr, there chngs to him a certain wistfulness, 
a sense of the tears that he so close to the 
laughter of the world 

\nd hark’ the wmd god a* he flit'' 

Moans hollow in the forest l^ce^ 

^nd sailing on the gustj brecic 
Mvsteno IS music dies 
S\ eel flower • that requiem wild is mine 
It warns me to the loneh shnne 
Hit cold turf altar of the duid 
gratcshall ty' in )on lone ^i>ol 
*»»-e as I lu b^ all forfot 

\ d}mg frac^'ance thou wiU ocr ashes shed - 

Tlusloxe for Nature \/as m White a \cr> Mtal 
thing, no mere poetical pose or formula He 
did ariualK Icam of the trees and the n' ers 
the Sunshine and the ram, the promise of 
dawn and the quiet of the evening, and from 

* ( Itpof {.tm* e 

To *he At Vr? i#y 
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ihcse he drew most of his Inppiest inspira 
tion 


Reams of ilie daj lircat fami ' 1 hail 
\ o\ir dubious hues 'is on tlic robr 
Of nit^hl \\h«ch wnps the slumb< rnii; riobf* 

I mirk sour Iricts pile 
Fird \ ith thf* lipcr ♦' sicU> hi;hl 
\n(i \Mih Uu \\« xr>»ng numlv'^rtd right 
I Inti the Mrciks of morn di\mc 
\nd lo ' ihc\ brcif between the dew \ wrcAtht s 
That round n»> rurM ment iwuic 
I he fresh gnle o < r the ^.recn ! iwn bru\lh« i 
h fins mj fe\trish brow, — tt calms the mental strife 
And chccrdj n illumes the Knil>cni flauK of life * 

Tint IS the simple expression of personal 
observation and feeling as also is 

Harl hQ\ it falls ' and now it steals alonj. 

Like distant bells upon the lake at e\c, 

When all is still - 

Most of his Nature poetry is simple like this, 
never gorgeous, but always sincere His treat 
ment of such themes is entirely direct , he is 
never able, as a’-e the great poets, to see in 
all the workings of the natural avorld the 
symbols of eternal laws and universal harmony, 
but to the phases of Nature in themselves, to 
her beauty, her comfort and her terror, he is 
keenly alive, and expresses his emotions in 

I To the Afarmn^ 

- Fragment I If 
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and, in such sonnets as To December-, 
What art thou., mtghty One ^ and m mam 
of his hrics, he attains an expression that 
arrests and charms His chief weakness lies 
in passages where he forsakes his natural and 
customary lestfulncss and attempts to be vnid 
and dramatic He then flounders m too lavish 
a use of such words as “wild,” “horrid,” 
“affright” ‘shriek,’ which can only be effect 
tnely handled by the very greatest \/oid artists, 
and eten by them only with the utmost caution 
and “cstraint Gray succeeded, in his poems 
from the Norse and the Welsh, m making such 
c-pressions impart \igour and wildness to bis 
verse, but when White is influenced by him in 
this matter, he is generally grotesque 

In forming our estimate of White we must 
alwavs remember that he was only twenty’ one 
when he died, and that even in his best work 
we only see the preparatorv efforts of his muse 
At the time of his death his views both of art 
and of life were undeveloped and vague, but 
they were living, and it is not too much to say 
that their growth would have produced poetry 
of a very high order indeed, though not, I 
believe, of the highest Speculations as to 
what a young poet might have been, had he 
lived, arc, however, unprofitable, and vve are 
chiefly concerned with actual achievement 
Th!<- test reveals Kirkc \\hitt as a poet, 
not of tlic greatest truly, but a poet earnest, 
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Mtal, and lovable Hts position amonp ilie 
singers maj not be a very high one, but be 
claims kinship with them, and that claim 
cannot justl> be disallowed His work is 
possessed of a definite value and cliann, and 
a little of It IS worihv of a place in an> com 
prehensive English anthology I venture to 
maintain that any one who, reading it, dismisses 
It as worthless, is for the moment lacking in 
critical perception and in a sense of the fitness 
of things 


John DKtNkwAfFK 


Biiwuncham, 1907 
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rO MV lYRE 

AN ODL 


I 

Thou simple 1 jrc ' — Thy irmsic wild 
Ills scr'.ed to chirm the weary hour, 
And many a lonely night his guiled, 
When ceen pun has own’d ind smiled, 
Its fasciniling pow er 


11 

\et, oh my Lyre ’ the busy crowd 
Will little heed thy simple tones 
Them mightier minstrels hirping loud 
Engross, — and thou ind I must shroud 
Where dirk oblivion ’thrones 

HI 

Iso hand, thy diapason o er, 

Well skill’d, I throw with sweet sublime , 
Tor me, no acidcmic lore 
Ills tiught the solemn strain to pour. 

Or build the polish’d rhyme 


lo 
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\ cl Ihou to Sylvan themes canst soar , 

Thou know’st to chamt the iLocdland tram 
The rustic swains behetc thy power 
Can hush the wild winds when they roar, 

\nd still the billowy mam 

V 

These honours, Lyre, wcyei may Keep, 

I, still unknowai, may h\e with ihcc, 

And gentle zephyr’s wing will sweep 
Thy solemn string, where low I sleep 
beneath the alder tree 

\ i 

Thia luilc dirgt will please me more 
Thin the full requiem s swelling peal 
I’d rather than that crowds should sigh 
hor me, that from some I mdred eve 
The tnd hng tear should steal 3® 


Mr 

\ ct dear to me the wreath of bai , 

I'crliaps from me debarr d 
And dear to me the classic zont , 

Which, snitch d from learnings labour d throne, 
Sdor^slh accepted Katd 
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\Ut 

And O' if jcl ’twcre mine to dwell 
Where C^m or Isis winds ilontj, 

Perchance, inspired with ardour chaste, 

1 j el might call the cat of taste 

To listen to in> 'ong 40 


i\ 

Oh’ then, mj little fnend, ih> stale 
I’d change to happier lajs. 

Oh ' then, the cloister’d glooms should smile, 
^nd through the long, the fretted aisk 
Should swell the note of praise 


CLIFTON GROVL 

A SKrXCH IN VERSr 

Lo ' in the west, fist fades the lingering liglit. 

And day’s last \estige takes its silent flight 
No more is heard the woodman’s measured stroke 
Which, with the dawn, from yonder dingle brol e , 

No mote hoarse clamounng o er th’ uplifted head. 
The crows assembling, seek their wind rock'd bed , 
Still’d IS the village hum — the w oodland sounds 
IIa\ e ceased to echo o’er the dew j grounds. 

And general silence reigns, save when below, 

The murmuring Trent IS scarcely heard to (low , 10 
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And save when, swung by ’nighted rustic late, 

Oft, on Its hinge, rebounds the jamng gate , 

Or when the sheep bell, in the distant vale. 

Breathes its wild music on the downj gale 

Now, when the rustic wears the social smile, 

Released from day and its attendant toil, 

And draws his household round their evening fire, 

And tells the oft told tales that never tire 
Or where the town’s blue turrets dimly rise, 

And manufacture taints the ambient shies, 20 

The pale mechanic leaves the labouring loom, 

The air pent hold, the pestilential room, 

^nd rushes out, impatient to begin 
The stated course of customary sm 
Now, now mv solitary way I bend 
Where solemn groves in awful stale impend 
And cliffs, that boldly rise above the plain. 

Bespeak, bless d Clifton ' thy sublime domain 
Here, lonely wandering o’vt the sylvan bower, 

I come to pass the meditativ c hour , 30 

To bid awhile the strife of passion cease. 

And woo the calms of solitude and peace 
And oh ' thou sacred Power, who rear’st on high 
Thy leafy throne where waving yioplars sigh ! 

Genius of woodland shades ' whose mild control 
Steals with resistless witchery to the soul. 

Come with thv wonted ardour, and inspire 
My glowing bosom with thy hallowed fire 
And thou too Taney, from thy starry sphere, 

IVherc to the hymning orbs thou knd'sl tliinc car, ,50 
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Do thon descend, "ind He's my n.vi'ih’d sight, 

Veild m soft visions of serene delight 

At Ihj conimmd the gnle that passes by 

Bears in us whispers mystic liannony 

Thou vrav st thy wand, and lo ' what forms appear' 

On the dark cloud w hat giant shapes career ' 

The ghosts of Oasian shim the misty \ ale, 

And hosts of Sy Iphids on the moon beams sail 

This gloomy alcove, darkling to the sight, 

AVhere meeting trvos create eternal night 50 

Save, when from yonder stream, the sunny ray, 
Reflected, gives a dubious gleam of day , 

Recalls, endearing to my alter d mind, 

Times, when beneath the boven hedge reclined, 

I watch d the lapwing to her clamorous brood 
Or lured the robin to its scatter’d food , 

Or woke with song the woodland echo wild, 

And at each gay response delighted smiled 
Ilowr oft, when childhood threw its golden ray 
Of gay romance o’er every happy day, Oo 

Here would I run, a visionarv boy, 

When the hoarse tempest shook the vaulted sky. 

And, faney led, beheld th’ Almighty s form 
Sternly careering on the eddying storm , 

And heard, w hile aw c congeal d my inmost soul, 

His voice terrific in the thunders roll 
With secret joy, I view’d with vivid glare 
The volley’d lightnings cleave the sullen air , 

Vnd, as the vrarring wands around reviled, 

With awful pleasure big, — I heard and smiled 70 
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Belo\cd remembriTicc ' — Memorj which endears 
This silent spot to my ad\ ancmg j ears 
Here dwells eternal peace, eternal rest, 

In shades like these to li\e is to be blest 
\Vhile happiness eiades the busy crowd, 

In rural coierts loies the maid to shroud 
And thou too. Inspiration, whose wild flame 
Shoots with electric swiftness through the frame, 

Thou here dost lose to sit with up turn’d eie, 

And listen to the stream that murmurs by , bo 

The woods that ware, tlie grey owl’s silken flight. 

The mellow music of the listening night 
Congenial calms more welcome to my breast 
Than maddening joy in da/zlmg lustre drcst, 

To Heaven my prayers, my daily prayers, I raise. 
That ye ma\ bless niy unambitious days. 

Withdrawn, remote, from all the haunts of strife. 

May trace with me the lowly vale of life, 

And when her banner Death shall o er me wave, 

Mav keep your peaceful vigils on ray grave 00 

Now as I rove, where wide the prospect grows, 

A livelier h^it upon my vision flows 
No more •’hove ih’ embracing branches meet, 

N'o more the river gurgles at ray feet. 

But seen deep, down the clitT s impending side. 
Through hanging vvorxls, now gleams Us silver tide 
Dim IS my upland palh, — aero s the green 
Ian a tic shadow fling yet oft between 
The dierjuer’d glooms, the moon her chaste ray sheds, 
IMicrc loots of blue bells droop their graceful 
heads, 
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And beds of viokts blooming ’ni d tbe itw-,, 

Ixad mill waste fngrence tl c poclurral btee/c 

Saj-, wh) docs Man, sihde to his openm" sight 
Each shrub presents a source of chas’c delight, 

And haturc bids for him her Ircasatts flow 
And gives to him alone his bliss to knots, 

AYli) does he pant for s ice s dcadlj chirms ’ 

Whs clasp the stren pleasure to his arms’ 

And sue) detp dratglils ofher tolup nous breath, 
Though fraught with rum, infimj, and death? KO 
Could be t\ho thus to tile enjojanent clings, 

Know nhat ctim jo) from purer sources sprinmi, 

Could he but feel lion sweet, hots free from sulf 
Tlie harmless pleasures of a harmless life. 

No more his soul would pant for joj^i impure. 

The deadlj chalice would no more allure. 

But the sweet potion he was wont to sip. 

Would turn to poison on Ins conscious lip 

Fair Nature ' thee, in all ihj vanetl charms, 

Tam would I clasp for cter m mt arms 120 

Thine are the sweets which neter, never sate. 

Thine still remain through all the storms of fate 
Though not for me, ’iwas Hcaten's dmne command 
To roll in acres of paternal land, 

Yet still mj lot is bless’d, while 1 enjoj 
Thine opening beauties with a lover’s eve 

Hnpp) IS he, who, though the cup of bliss 
Has ever shnnn’d him when he thought to kiss. 
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^Vho, still in ibject poverty or piui, 

Can count with pleasure what small jO) s remain 1 30 
Though were his sight convey d from rope to vone, 

He would not find one spot of ground his own, 

\ et, as he loohs around, he cries with glee. 

These hounding prospects all were made for me 
For me yon waving fields their burden hear, 
r or me yon labourer guides the shining share. 

While happj I in idle case recline, 

And mark the glorious visions as they shine 
This 15 the charm, bj sages often told. 

Converting all its touches into gold 140 

Content can soothe where’er bj fortune placed, 

Can rear a garden in the desert waste 

How lovelj, from this lull s superior height, 

Spreads the wide view before my straining sight ' 

O cr man) a varied mile of lengthening ground, 
n’cn lo the blue ridged hill s remotest bound. 

My 1 cn IS borne , while o cr my head serene. 

The silver moon illumes the misty scene 
Now shining clear, now darkening in the glade. 

In all the soft varieties of shade 1 40 

behind roc, lo ' the peaceful hamlet lies. 

The drowsy god has scal’d the colter s eves 
No more, where late the social fagot blared. 

The vacant jieal resounds, liy little raised 
But lockd in silence, ocr Anon’s' star 
The slumbeiin" Night rolls on her velvet car 

' Tile Constcllaiioii Dclpbiiuis 1 or aiithoritv for thr 
appellation vide Oed' /< »/< ai ti ( 
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The church bell tolls, deep sounding down the ghde, 
The solemn hour for walking spectres made , 

The simple plough boy, wakening with the sound. 
Listens aghast, and turns him startled round, lOo 
Then stops his ears, and strnes to close his ejes. 

Lest at the sound some grisly ghost should rise 
Now ceased the long, the monitory toll. 

Returning silence stagnates in the soul , 

Save when, disturb d by dreams, with wild aflright, 
The deep mouth’d mastiffbaas the troubled night. 

Or where the village ale house crowns the sale. 

The creeking sign post whistles to the gale 
A little onw ard let me bend my way, 

Where the moss’d scat invites the traveller’s 
stay J70 

That spot, oh ' yet it is the very same , 

That hawthorn gives its shade, and gave it name , 
There yet the primrose opes its earliest bloom. 

There yet the violet sheds its first perfume. 

And in the branch that rears above the rest 

The robin unmolested builds its nest 

’Twas here, when Hope, presiding o’er my breast. 

In vivid colours every prospect drest 
’Twas here, reclining, I indulged her dreams. 

And lost the hour in visionary schemes i8o 

Here, as I press once more the ancient seat. 

Why, bland deceiver ' not renew the cheat? 

Say, can a few short years this change achieve, 

That thy illusions can no more deceiv e ' 

Time’s sombrous tints have every view o’erspread. 
And thou too, gay Seducer ' art them fled? 
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Though \ am thy promise, and the suit severe, 

Yet thou couldst guile Misfortune of her tear, 

And oft th} smile across life s gloomy way, 

Could throw a gleam of transitory day 19° 

How ga\, in youth, the flattering future seems , 

How sw eet IS manhood in the infant s dreams , 

The dire mistake too soon is brought to light. 

And all is buried in redoubled night 
Yet some can ti«e superior to their pain. 

And in their breasts the charmer Hope retain 
While others, dead to feeling, can sunei, 

Unmoied, their fairest prospects fade away 
But yet a few there be, — too soon o’ercast ' 

Who shrink unhappt from the adtcrse blast, 200 
And woo the first bright gleam, which breaks the 
gloom. 

To gild the silent slumbers of the tomb 
So in these shades the early primrose blows. 

Too soondecciied by suns and melting snows, 

So falC untimely on the desert waste 
Its blossoms withering in the northern blast 

Isow pass d whate’er the upland heights display , 
Down the sleep cliff I wind my devious way 
Oft rousing, as the rustling path I beat 
The timid hare from I's accustom d seat 210 

And oh 1 how sweet this svalk o'erhung y'lth 
wood, 

Tlat Winds tile margin of the solemn flood ' 

Vi hat rural objects steal upon the sight ' 

Y lial rising saews prolong the calm dehcht , 
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The broo! !ct brinciiitif' ftom the "iiivct Trent, 

The whispcnni; birch b\ crer) rcphyi btiu, 

The rvoodj isHnd, md the nnked mend, 

The lowly hut hnlf lud in grores of reed, 

The ruril uickct nnd the rur-rl stilt, 

Xnd, frequent interspersed, the woudimn s pile Z20 
Abotc, below, where cr 1 turn niv eyes 
Ivochs, w Iters, woods in grnnd succession use 
lltgh up the cliff the vnned gtotes -isccnd 
\nd mournful larches o er the wave impend 
Around, what sounds, what migic sounds arist, 
hat glimmering scenes salute my rat isli d cy es 
Soft sleep the waters on their pebbly bed, 

The woods ware gently o er my drooping head 
And, swelling slow, comes wafted on the wind, 

Lorn Progne’s note from distant copse behind 2^0 
Still, etery rising sound of calm delight 
Stamps but the fearful silence ot the night, 

Save when is heard, between each dreary rest, 
Discordant from her solitary nest, 

The owl, dull scrcimmg to the wandering moon , 
Now nding, cloud wrapp’d, near her highest noon 
Or when the wild duck, southering, hither rides. 

And plunges sullen in the sounding tides 

How oft, in this sequestered spot, when youth 
Gave to each tnlc the holy force of truth, 240 

Have I long linger'd, while the milk maid sung 
The tragic legend, till the woodland rung ' 

That tale, so sad ' which, still to memory dear, 

I rom Its sweet source can call the sacred tear, 
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And now ihou’rl here tnj fe-iis are fled — yet speak, 
Why does the salt tear moisten on thy cheek ? 

Say, what is wrong?’ — Now, through a parting 
cloud 

The pale moon peer’d from her tempestuous shroud. 
And Bateman’s face was seen — ’twas deadly white, 
And sorrow seem d to sicken in his sight 
’ Oh, speak, my lore ' ’ again the maid conjured, 

‘ Why IS thy heart in sullen woe immured ? ’ 

He raised his head, and thrice essay’d to tell, 

Thrice from his lips the iinfimsh d accents fell 310 
When thus at last reluctantly he broke 
His boding silence, and the maul bespoke 
‘ Grieie not, m\ lore, but ere the morn adaance 
1 on these fields must cast mi jaarting glance 
I or three long years, by cruel fate s command, 

I go to languish in a foreign land 

Oh, Margaret ' omens dire halt met my new, 

Say, when far distant, wilt thou bear me true’ 

Should honours tempt thee, and should riches fee, 
Wouldst thou forget thine ardent 1011s to me, jCO 
And, on the silken conch of wealth reclined, 

Banish thy faithful Bateman from thy mind ’ ’ 

‘ Oh t why replies the maid, my faith thus ptoic, 
Canst thou ' ah, canst thou, then suspect my loie ? 
Hear me, just God ! if from my traitorous heart, 
hly Bateman s fond remembrance c cr shall part. 

If, when he hail again Ins natiic shore, 

He finds his Marg-irct true to him no more, 

^lay fiends of hell, and every power of dread, 

Go ijom d, then drag nit from mi l>etjurcd bed, ^30 
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Vnd hurl me hcidlong down thc‘;e awful sleeps, 

To find dcser\ed death m jonder deeps ' ’ ' 

Thus spake the maid, and from her finger drew 
A golden ring, and broke it quick in two 
One half she m her loxely bosom hides, 

The other trembling, to her lote confides 
‘ This bind tin. tow , she said, ‘ this m)stic charm, 

No future recantation can disarm, 

The ntc tmdictitc does the fates intoltc. 

No tears can mote it, no regrets dissolte 340 

She ceased The death bird gat e a dismal ert , 

The ntcr moan’d, the wild gale whistled bt , 

And once again the lad) of the night 
Behind a heat7 cloud withdrew her light 
Trembling she tiett’d these portents with disma) 

But gentl) Bateman kiss’d her fears aw at 
Yet still he felt conceal’d a secret smart. 

Still melanchol) bodings fill d his heart 

When to the distant land the youln was sped, 

A loncl) life the moody maiden led 350 

Still would she trace each dear, each well known walk, 
Still by the moonlight to her lote would talk. 

And fancy, as she paced among the trees. 

She heard his whispers in the dying breeze 
Thus two y ears glided on in silent grief , 

The third, her bosom own’d the kind relief, 

' This part ot the Trent is commonly called The 
CltfloK Deeps 


I 
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Ab<;enci. hid cooled her loie— the impoverish’d flame 
Was diiindting fist, when lo ' the tempter came , 

He offer’d wealth, and ill the jojs ofltfe, 

And the w eah maid became another’s w ife ' 3 ^ 

biv guiU> months hid marked the false one s crime, 
\Vhen Bateman had d once mote his native climt. 
Sure of her constancj , elate he came 
The lovely partner ofhis soul to claim 
Light was hts heart, as up the vv ell I now n w av 
lie bent his steps — and all his thoughts w ere ga) 

Oh ' who can pamt Ins agomring throes, 

When on his eat the fatal news arose ' 

Chill’d with amazement — senseless with the blow, 

He sWod a marble monument of w oe 370 

Till call d to all the horrors of despair, 

He smote his brow , and tore his horrent hair , 

Tlien rush’d impetuous from the dreadful spot, 

And sought those scenes, fbj mcmor) ne’er forgot,) 
Those scenes, the witness of their growing flame, 

And now tike wiine->scs of Margarets shame 
Twas mght — he sought the raver s lonely shore, 

And traced again their former wanderings o er 
Now on the bant in silent grief he stood. 

And gazed mtenilv on the stealing flood, 3S0 

IJeath in Ins mien and madness in his eje. 

He watch’d the waters ar ihcy murmur el by 
1 adc the tec murderess triumph o’er his grave — 
Prepared to plunge into the whelming wave 
^ ct still he stood irrcsolnlely bent. 

Religion sternly stay d his rash intent 
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He knelt — Cool phj’d upon his check the wind, 

And finn’d the fevei of his maddening mind 
The Milloi s waicd, the stream it swecllv swept, 

The pilj moonbjam on its surface slept, 390 

And all w is peace — he felt the general calm 
O’er his rack d hosoin shed i genial balm 
When casting far liehind his streaming eji, 

Jfc saw the Gro\c — in fancj saw her he, 

Hts Margaret, lull d in Germain s’ arms to rest, 

And all the demon rose within his breast 
Consulsire not , he clench’d his trembling hand. 

Cast his dark e>e once more upon the land, 

Then, at one spring he spum’d the jielding bank, 
And in the calm deceitful current sank 400 

Sad, on the solitude of night, the sound, 

Asm the stream lie plunged, was heard around 
Then all was still — the wave was rough no more. 

The riTer swept as sw eetly as before , 

The willows waved, the moonbeams shone serene. 
And peace returning brooded o’er the scene 

Now, see upon the perjured fair one hang 
Remorse’s glooms and never ceasing pang 
Full well she knew, repentant now too late. 

She soon must bow beneath the stroke of fate 410 
But, for the babe she bore beneath her breast. 

The offended God prolong’d her life unbless’d 
But fast the fleeting moments roll’d away 
And near, and nearer drew the dreaded day , 

’ Germain is the traditionary name of her husband 
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When splendour offers, and when Fame incites, 

I’ll pause, and thinU of all thy dear delights, 

Reject the boon, and, weaned with the change, 
Renounce the wish which first induced to range , 
Turn to these scenes, these well known scenes once 
more, 

Trace once again old Trent s romantic shore, 

'Vnd, tired with worlds and all their bus> ways. 

Here waste the little remnant of my dajs 4^® 

But, if llie Tates should this last wish denj , 

And doom me on some foreign shore to die 
Oh * should It please the world s supernal King, 

That weltering wases m\ funeral dirge shall sing , 

Or that mv corse should, on some desert strand, 

Lie stretch d beneath the Simoom s blasting band 
Still, though unwept I find a stranger tomb, 

My sprite shall wander through this faiouritc gloom, 
Ride on the wind that sweeps the leafless gro\e, 

Sigh on the wood blast of the dark alcove, 490 

Sit, a lom spectre on jon well known grave 
And mi\ its moanings with the desert wave 
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GONDOLINE 

\ PALI \D 

The night it was still', and the moon it shone 
Scrcnclj on the sea. 

And the itases at the foot of the nfted roch 
They murmiit’d pleasantly 

When Gondolinc roam’d along the shore, 

A maiden full fair to the sight , 

Though love had made bleak the rose on her cheek, 
And turn’d it to deadly white 

Her thoughts they were drear, and the silent tear 

It fill’d her faint blue eye, lo 

As oft she heard, in Fancy’s ear. 

Her Bertrand’s dying sigh 

Her Bertrand was the bravest youth 
Of all our good King’s men, 

And he was gone to the Holy Land 
To fight the Saracen 

And many a month had pass’d away , 

And many a rolling year. 

But nothing the maid from Palestine 

Could of her lo\ er hear 20 

' The 1803 \ olume reads ‘ dark this being altered to 
still in the subsequent Southey editions For this 
alteration there was probably the authonty of manu 
script — certainly of sense itn 
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Full oft she \ iml) tned to pierce 
The Ocean’s irusty face , 

Full oft she thought her Inter’s bark 
She on the wire could trace 

And e\ cri night she placed a light 

In the high rock’s lonelj tower, 

To guide her lot er to the land, 

Should the murky tempest low er 

But now despair had seized her breast, 

And sunl en in her e> e , 3° 

‘ Oh * tell me but if Bertrand lit e, 

And I in peace will die 

She w aiider d o’er the lonely shore. 

The Curlew scream’d abote. 

She heard the scream with a sickening heart, 
Much boding of her lot c 

I et still she kept her loncl) way. 

And tins was all her cr) , 

‘Oh ’ tell me but if Bertrand lite. 

And I in peace shall die ’ 4° 

\nd now she came to a liornblc nft, 

All in the rock s hard side, 

A bleak and blasted oak o trsprtad 
The catern yawning wide 

And pendent from its dismal top 

The deadly nightshade linng 
The hciiilocl md the aconite 

Across the mouth tt ere flung 
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And all witlim was darl and drear, 

And all without was calm , 

Vet Gondohne entered, hci soul upheld 
B> some deep worl mg charm 

And as she enter d the c,i\cm wide. 

The moonbeam gleamed pale. 

And she saw a snake on the cr rggj rock, 
It clung h) Its slims tul 

Her foot tt slipped, and she stood aghast 
She trod on a bloated toad , 

\ et, still upheld by the secret charm. 

She 1 cpt upon her road 

Vnd now upon her froreii ear 
Mysterious sounds arose 
So, on the mountain’s piny top. 

The blustering north wind blows 

Then funous peals of laughter loud 

Were heard with thundering sound. 
Till they died away in soft decay. 

Low whispering o’er the ground 

\ et still the maiden onward ssent, 

The charm yet onward led 
Though each big glaring ball of sight 
Seem’d bursting from her head 

But now a palq blue light she saw , 

It from a distance came. 

She followed, till upon her sight, 

Burst full a flood of flame 
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She stood ippall’d j et still the chirm 
Upheld her sinking soul , 

Yet each bent knee the other smote, 

And each m ild ej e did roll So 

And such a sight as she saw there, 

No mortal saw before. 

And such a sight as she saw there, 

No mortal shall see more 

A burning cauldron stood in the midst. 

The flame was fierce and high, 

And all the ca\ e so wade and long, 

Was plain! V seen therebj 

And round about the cauldron stout 

Twehe withered witches stood oo 

Their waists were bound with living snal cs, 

And their hair was stiff wath blood 

Their hands were gorj too , and red 
hnd fierccl> flamed their ej es 
\nd thc> were muttering indistinct 
Their hellish mistcries 

And suddenly the) join’d their hands, 

Ynd uttered a joj ous erv , 

And round about the cauldron stout 

The) danced right mernh lOO 

And now the) stopp’d and each prepared 
To tell what she had done 
Since last the I ad) of the night 

Her waning course had run 
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Behind a rock slood GondoJint, 

Thick \iced<i htr fice did veil, 

And she Icnn’d fearful forwarder, 

To hear the dreadful talc 

The first arose She said she d seen 

Rare sport since the blind cat mcw'rl I to 
She’d been to sea in a leaki sieic, 

\nd a jonal storm had brew d 

She call d around the winged winds, 

\nd rais d a dcaahsh route 
Vnd she laugh’d so loud, the peals w ere hi anl 
Full fifteen leagues about 

She said there was a little Imk 
Upon the roaring wave. 

And there w as a w Oman there w lin’d been 

T o sec her hush ind’s gra\ c 1 20 

And she had got •> child m her arms 
It was her onl> child, 

And oft its little infant pranks 
Her hca\-v heart begiid’d 

\nd there was too in that same barl 
A father and his son , 

The lad was sicl Ij, and the sire 
Was old and w oe begone 

And when the tempest waxed strong. 

And the barf could no more it hide, 130 
She said it was joaial fun to hear 
How the poor deails cried 
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The mother clasp’d her orphan child 
Unto her breast, and wept , 

\nd sw eell) folded in her arms 
The careless babj slept 

\nd she told bow, in the shape o’ the wind, 

As manfullj it roai d. 

She twisted her hand in the infant’s hair 

And threw it oierboard 140 

And to hai c seen the mother’s pangs, 

Tivas a glorious sight to see 
The crew could scarcelj hold her dow n 
From jumping in the sea 

The hag held a lock of ihe hair in her hand, 

And It w as soft and fair 
It must haie been a loaely child, 

To haic had such lovelj hair 

And she said, the father m his arms 

lie held his sicklj son, 1 

And his d} mg throes thej fast arose 
His pains were nearlj done 

And she throttled the youth with her sinewy hands, 
Vnd his face greir deadly blue 
And his father he tore his thin grey hair, 

And kiss d the livid hue 

And then she told, how she bored a hole 
In the bark, and it fill’d away 
And twas rare to hear, how some did sweir 

And some did vow and pray 160 
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TUc nnn and \soman ihcj ■^oon \serc dcul, 

The >;iilors their strength otil urge 
hat the Inllons tint liutt were tlieir mndingshict, 
.\nd the ninds eung their fnner il ihrge 

She threw the mftnl s Init in the lire 
The red ftmic flttncd high, 

\nd round tlxinl the ciuldton etout 
The) danced right nierril} 

The second begun She said she hid done 

The tash tln^ Queen Hecai’ had set her, 170 
And that tlic devil, the ftther of ceil, 

Had never accomplish’el a Iielter 

She said, there was in aged woman. 

And she had a daughter fair, 

\Vhosc c\il habits fill d her heart 
^Vnh miscrj and care 

The daughter had a paramour 
A wacked man was he, 

Vnd oft the woman him against 

Di|l murnii.r gricvousl) iSo 

And the Ing had work’d the daughter up 
t/ murder her old mother. 

That thdn she might seize on all her goods, 

Ajid wanton with her lover 

And one n^ght as the old woman 
Was iick and ill in bed. 

And pondering sorely on the life 
Her wickcrl daughter led, 
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She heard her footstep on the floor, 

And she raised her pallid head, tflo 

\nd she saw her daughter, with a knife. 
Approaching to her bed 

Vnd said, mj child, I m \ er> ill 
I ha%e not long to lire, 

Isow kiss ni> cheek, that ere I die 
Th) sins I niaj forgiic 

And the murdercbS bent to kiss her chcel , 

And she lifted the sharp bright knife, 

\nd the mother saw her fell intent, 

And hard she begg d for life -OO 

But prajers would nothing her aaail. 

And she screamed loud w ith fear 
But the house was lone and the piercing screams 
Could reach no human car 

\nd though that she was sick, and old. 

She struggled hard, and fought 
The murderess cut three fingers through 
Lrq she could reach her thraat 

And the hag she held the fingers up. 

The skin w as mangled sore 210 

And tliej all agreed a nobler deed 
Was nee er done before 

And she tlirew the fingers in the fire. 

The red flame flamed high, 

\nd round about the cauldron stout 
They danced riplit merrily 
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The third irose She said she d been 
To Ho\) Palestine , 

And seen more blood m one short daj , 

Than they had all seen in nine 2zo 

Now Gondolmc, i\ith fearful step‘~, 

Drew nearer to the flame, 

For much she dreaded now to hear 
Her hapless lot er s name 

The hag related then the sports 
Of that eventful daj , 

When on the tt ell contested field 
Full fifteen thousand lay 

She said, that she in human gore 

Above the hnees did wade, 230 

And that no tongue could truly tell 

The tricks she there had play’d 

There was a gallant featured youth, 

Who like a hero fought 
He kiss'd a bracelet on his wrist, 

And every danger sought 

And in a vassal’s garb disguised 
Unto the knight she sues 
And tells him she from Britain comes. 

And brings unwelcome news 240 

That three days ere she had embark’d, 

His loie had given her hand 
Unto a wealthy Thane — and thought 
Him dead in holy land 
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And to ha\ e seen how he did wnthe 
When this her tale she told. 

It would have made a wizard’s blood 
Within his heart run cold 

Then fierce he sputr’d his warrior steed, 

And sought the battle’s bed 250 

\nd soon all mangled o et with wounds, 

He on the cold turf bled 

\nd from his smohing corse she tore 
Ills head, half clove in two 
She ceased, and from beneath her garb 
The bloody trophy drew 

The ejes were starting from their socks, 

The mouth it ghastly grmn’d, 

\nd there was a gash across the brow. 

The scalp was nearly sbinn’d 260 

Twas Bertrand’s Head ' ' With a horrible scream, 
The maiden ga\ c a spring 
\nd from her fearful hiding place 
She fell into the ting 

1 he lights they fled — the cauldron sunk. 

Deep thunders shook the dome, 

And hollow peals of laughter came 

Resounding through the gloom 

Insensible the maiden lay 

U pon the hellish ground, 270 

And still mysterious sounds w ere heard 
At mterv als around 
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She woVe — she h^lf irose — ind wild, 

She cast a horrid glare. 

The sounds had ceased, iht lights had fled. 

And all was stillness ihcrc 

And through an awning in the rod , 

The moon it savcetlj shone, 

And show d a ns cr in the cas e 

Which dismallj did moan 2S0 

The stream was black, it sounded deep 
As It rush'd the rocks h^twein 
It offer’d well, for madness fired 
The breast of Gondolme 

She plunged in, the torrent moan d 
With ns accustom d sound, 

And hollow peals of laughter loud 
Again rebellow d round 

The maid w as seen no more — But oft 

Her ghost IS known to glide, 290 

At midnight’s silent, solemn hour. 

Along the ocean s side 


C 
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LINES 

WRITTEN ON A SURVEY OT THE HEAVENS 

In the Morning before D ij breal 

Ye manj twinkling stars, who jet do hold 
\ our brilliant places in the sable \ lult 
Of night’s dominions ' — Planets, and central orbs 
Of other sj stems —big as the burning sun 
Which lights this nether globe — yet to our eje 
Small as the glow worm s lamp ' — To jou I raise 
Mj lowlj orisons, while, all bewilder d, 

Mj Msion strais o cr jour ethereal hosts 
Too last, too boundless for our narrow mind, 

Warp d with low prejudice-, to unfold, 10 

And sagely comprehend Thence higher soaring, 
Tlirough \c, I raise ray solemn thoughts to Him, 

The mighty 1 oundcr of this wondrous maze. 

The great Creator ’ Him' who now sublime, 

Wrapt in the solitary amplitude 
Of boundless space iboe e the rolling spheres 
Sits on his silent throne, and meditates 

The angelic hosts, m their inferior hear en, 

Hymn to the golden harps His praise sublime, 
Iscpeaiing loud, ‘The LorO our God is great , co 
In aaried harmonies — ^Tlie glorious sounds 
Roll o’er the air serene — The /Eohan spheres, 
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llirpmg along iheir Mcwltss boundarKS, 

Catch the full note, end ere ‘The Lord is great’, 
Uesponding to the Iseiaphim — O’er all, 

From orb to orb to the remottst serge 
Of the created world, the sound is borne, 

Till the whole unnerse is full of Him 

Oh ' 'us this hcavenl) hirnion> whieh now 
In fancy strikes upon nn listening e-ar, 30 

And tlinlls m) inmost soul Ii bids me smile 
On the sain world, and all ns bustling cares. 

And giscs a shadowy glimpse of future bhss 
Oh ' sshat Is man, when at ambition’s height, 

What esen arc kings, when lialinccd m the scale 
Of these stupendous worlds ' Minighlj God ' 

Thou, the dread author of these ssondrous works ' 
Say, canst Thou cast on me, poor pissing worm, 

One look of kind benes olcncc ’ — Thou canst 
For Thou art full of unisersal lose, 40 

And in Thy boundless goodness svilt imparl 
Thy beams os ss ell to me as to the proud. 

The pageant insects of a glittering hour 

Oh ' when reflecting on these truths sublime. 

How insignificant do all the joys. 

The gauds, and honours of the world appear ' 

How %ain ambition ! Why has my wakeful lamp 
Ontwatchd the slow paced night? — Why on the 
page. 

The schoolman’s labour’d page, have I employ’d 
The hours devoted by the world to rest, 5 ° 
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Ai\d needfal to recruit exhausted nature? 

Sa> , can the \ oice of narrow Fame repaj 
The loss of health "> or c!an the hope of glorj 
Lend a new throb unto mj languid heart, 

Cool, esen now, my fererish aching brow. 

Relume the firea of this deep sunken e> e, 

Or paint new coWurs on this pallid cheek ’ 

Sa\, foolish one — can that unbodied fame, 
h or w hich thou barterest health and happiness, 

Say, can it soothe the slumbers of the grate ’ do 
Gite a new zest to bliss, or chase the pangs 
Of etetlasling punishment condign’ 

Mas ' how tain arc mortal man s desires ' 

Hott fruitless his pursuits' Ftemal God ' 

Guide Thou my fioUteps in the way of truth, 

And oh ' assist me so to lite on earth, 

That I may die in peace, and claim a place 
In Tilt high dwelling — Ml but this is folly. 

The fain illusions of deceitful life 


The - 
The great Gi 

Wrapt m the so. HERB ROSEMARY^ 
Of boundkss space nlx) 

Sils on ms silent throne, ^ 

„ , . , "ont to bloom 

The 'ingchc hosb, m then 

Ut mn to the golden harps 

Repeating loud, ‘ The Lord , 

In varit?dliarmoa cs — ^Thc f. 


Roll o er the air serene — ^Tec , 


JauHirt It ,s the (iowc 
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Cotnc, thou slnll form mj nosegaj now , 

And I wiU bind thc<. round m\ brow, 

\nd o': I twine the mournful wreath, 

I’ll wcaM. a mdancholj song 

And sweet the strain shall be and long, 

The melodj of death 10 


n 

Come, funeral flow r ' who lo\ si to dwell 
With the pale corse in lonclj tomb. 

And throw across the desert gloom 
A sweet decaying smell 
Come, press m) bps, and he with me 
Beneath the lowlj Alder tree. 

And we will sleep a pleasant sleep. 

And not a care shall dare intrude, 

To break the marble solitude. 

So peaceful, and so deep 20 

in 

Vnd hark ' the wind god, as he flics. 

Moans hollow an the forest trees, 

And sailing on the gusty brcerc, 

Mystenons music dies 
Saveet floaaer ' that requiem wild is mine. 

It warns me to the lonely shrine. 

The cold turf altar of the dead , 

My grate shall be in yon lone spot. 

Where as I be, by all forgot, 

A dy mg fragrance tliou wilt o'er my ashes shed 30 
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TO THE MORNING 

Bpams of the dny break flint ' I hail 
\ our dubious hues, as on the robe 
Of night, which i\ raps the slumbering globe 
I mark } our traces pale 
Tir d with the taper s sicklj light, 

\nd i\ ith the w eat) ing, number’d night, 

I hail the streaks of morn dii me 
And lo ' they break betneen the dc\\7 wreathes 
That round my rural casement twine 
The fresh gale o er the green lawn breathes , lO 
It fans m\ feierish brow, — it calms the mental 
strife, 

And cheerily re illumes the lambent (lame of life 

The lark has her gay song begun. 

She lea\ cs her grass) nest. 

And soars till the imnscn sni 
Gleams on her speckled breast 
Now let me leave m) restless bed. 

And o cr the spangled uplands tread , 

N ow through the custom d w ood w alk w end , 

B\ man) a green lane lies mi wai , 20 

Where high o’er head the w ild briers bend, 

Till on the mountain s summit grey , 

I Sit me down and mark the glorious dawn vf da) 
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Oh, Itc-vvcn ' the >;oft rctrLshinj* (;alc 
It breathes into nn breast, 

M\ sunk eje glerms, my cheek =0 pile 
Is with new colours drcat 
Bljthc Health ’ thou soul of life anil ease ' 

Come thou loo, on the halms hree-L, 

Ins igoratc ms frame 30 

I’ll join, ssith thet, the huskin'tl chase 
I\ith thee the distant chmt ssill tract, 

IScjond those clouds of llame 

a\bose, Iscloss, sshat charms unfold 
In all the s aried s less , 

Before me •’ll is burnish d t;oIil, 

Behind the tssilight s hue 
The mists which on old night as ait, 

Tar to tile West they hold their stale, 

They shun the cleat blue face of mom , 40 

Along the fine cerulean sky 
And fleecy clouds succcssisc fly, 

\%hilc bright prismatic beams tlicir shadoss-y folds 
adorn 

And hatl 1 the lhatchcr has begun 
Ills sshistle on the eases. 

And oft the hedger’s bill is heard 
Among the rustling leases 
The sloss team creaks upon the road, 

The noisy sship resounds, 

The dris er’s s oicc, his carol hly the, 

Tlie mosset’s stroke, his sshettmg scythe, 

Mik ijath the morning’s sounds 


5 ° 
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Who w ould not rather fake his seat 
Beneath these clomps of trees. 

The early dawn of day to greet, 

And catch the healthy breeze, 

Than on the sill en couch of sloth 
Luaonoos to he , 

Who would not from life’s drearr w aste 
Snatch, when he could, with eager haste, ho 

An inteia al of joy ' 

To him who simply thus recounts 
The morning’s pleasures o’er. 

Fate dooms, ere long, the scene must close 
To ope on him no more 
Yet, morning ' unrepimng still 
lie’ll greet thy beams awhile. 

And surely thou, when o’er his grate 
Solemn the whisp ring willows ware, 

Y lit sw eetly on him smile 70 

\nd the pale glow w orm s pensn e light 
Y ill guide Ins ghostly walks in the drear moonless 
night 


MY STUDY 

A LFTTER IN HUBIBRASTJC VERSE 

k OU bid me, Acd, describe the place 
Where I, one of the rhyming race. 

Pursue my studies ton amort, 

And wanton with the muse in glory , 



•.rv S/UDY i\ 

Well, firure to jo> r or»ti;1i', 

Upon tbc l)0«tc topmo t licif'tl 
A closet, just SIX feet h) fotir, 

VTilh \slntt \\"ush tl wntk nwi pUstJ-t ftoot 
So noble Isrpe, ’tts xcntccU nWe 
To eclmit 1 sinj’lc cl ntr and tiWi lo 

And (lest tlxe inttsc s( ould die nilh told! 

A smob\ pate in\ fire to liol 1 
So wondrous smnl!, iwould tnueb it 
To melt ll e icu drop on one's nose , 

And jet so bip, it cosers o’er 
I uU bnir the spacious to.>m arid inoic 

A window sainljr stvlTd about. 

To keep Nosumbev’s btcitres o it, 

So crazj, that the I'cinc' proclaim, 

That soon Ihcj mean to lease tl e frami :t) 

My furnitutu 1 sute may cnek — 

A broken chair w ithoi t a back , 

A table wanting just two leg,, 

One end sustain’d h> ssooden pegs , 

A desk— of that 1 am not fervent, ^ 

The work of. Sit, your humble sets ant, 

(\Mio, though I say’t, am no fumblcr ,1 
A glass decanter and a torebfsr, 

From which, my nighlr/uch’d throat I late, 
Luxurious, with ihi^mp d \ a\t 30 

A chest of dtav.ct|,^n antique sections, 

And salv’d by m^n all dircc’iona , 

So small, Sir, tlf't ivhoeiet slews ’em 
Sweats nolhingliui a doll could use ’em 
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To these, jf jou ^\lll add a store 
Of oddities upon the floor, 

A pair of globes, electnc balls, 

Scales, quadrants, pnsms, and cobbler’s awls. 
And crow ds of books, on rotten sheh es. 

Octavos, folios, quartos, twelves 4° 

I think, dear Ned, you curious dog, 

You’ll have my earthly catalogue 
But staj , — I nearly had left out 
Mj bellow s destitute of snout , 

And on the walls, — Good Heavens ' why there 
I’ve such a load of precious ware. 

Of heads, and coins, and silver medals, 

And organ works, and broken pedals , 

(For I was once a building music. 

Though soon of that employ I grew sicl ,) S® 
And skeletons of laws which shoot 
All out of one primordial root , 

That JOU, at such a sight, would swear 
Confusion’s self had settled there 
There stands, just bj a broken sphere, 

A Cicero without an ear, 

A neck, on which, by logic good, 

I know for sure a head orce stood , 

But who It was the able master 

Had moulded in the mimic plaster, 60 

\Miethcr ’tvvas Pope, or Coke, or Bum 

I nev cr > ct could jusllj learn 

But knowing well, lliat any head 

Is made to answer for the dead 
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( \nd 'culp'ots first their f-icei frame, 

Ard aficr pitch rpon t name, 

Nor think n auj^ht of a mt nornct 

To chnslcn Qni ccr s tijsto Homer 

because thc\ fiolh litvc beards which, )OU I now, 

\N ill mark them well from Jaan and Juno) 70 

For some great man, I could not tell 

But Is I CK. might answer just is well. 

So perch d it up, all m a loss 
With Chatham and with Cicero 

Tlicn all around in just degree, 

A range of portraits jou maj set, 

Of mights men, and ekt of women 
Who are no wliit tnAnor to men 

W ith these fair dames, and heroes round 
1 call my garret classic ground So 

For though confined, ’tsviHsseU contain 
The ideal flights of Mad^’m Brain 
No dungeon’s walls, no cell confined, 

Can crimp the energies of mind ' 

Thus, though mj heart majr seem so small, 

I \ e friends, and ’iw ill contain them all , 

And should it e er become so cold 
That these it will no longer hold. 

No more may Heascn her blessings give 
I shall not then be fit to live 


90 
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TO AN EARLY PRIMROSE 

Mild offspring of i dirk and sullen sire ' 

Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 

Was nursed in whirling storms, 

And cradled in the winds 

Thee, when joung spnng first question d winters 
SW1), 

And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight 
Thee on this bank he threw 
To mark his MCtory 

In this low \ale, the promise of the year. 

Serene, thou openest to the nipping gile, lo 

Unnoticed and alone. 

Thy tender elegance 

So Mrtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill adversity, in some lone walk 
Of life she rears her head, 

Obscure and unobserv cd , 

While ev ery bleaching breeze that on her blow s 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast. 

And hardens her to bear 

Serene the ills of life no 
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bONNLlb 

1 

Gl\ r me t co’lnge on some Cambrnn wiiti, 
Where, f-vr from ernes, I ma\ spemi mj dajs 
And, b) the Ircnnocs of the scene l>egmleil, 

Ml) pit\ mm s pursuits, md ehun his eeijs 
\N hile on the reel I mark the browsing goat, 

1 iSv to the mount nn torrent s dist ml noise, 
Or the hoarse bittern s solitary note, 

1 shall not want the world s dclusisc jojs 
Cut with m\ little scrip, m) book, mj Ijrc, 
Shall think mj lot complete, nor coact more 
And avhen, with lime, shall wane the vital fire, 
I II raise mj pillow on the desert shore, 

And la) me down to test where the wild wave 
Shall mike sweei music o’er in) loncla grave 


n 

THE WINTER TRA.VEI LLK 

God help tliec, Traveller, on th) journc) far , 
The wind is bitter keen, — the snow o’crIa)s 
The hidden pits, and dingerous hollow wa)S 
And darkness will involve thee — No kind star 
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To night \\ill guide thee, Traveller, — and the rvat 
Of winds and elements on thy head will break, 

And m thj agonizing ear the shriek 
Of spints howling on their stornir car, 

V\ ill often nng appalling — I portend ^ 

\ dismal night — and on m> wakeful bed lO 

Thoughts, Traveller, of thee will fill my head, 

And him who rides where winds and waves contend. 
And strives, rude cradled on the seas, to guide 
Ills lonely bark through the tempestuous tide 


in 

On hearing the Sounds of an /toUan Harp 

So ravishingl) soft upon the tide 
Of the infuriate gust, it did career, 

It might have sooth d its rugged charioteer, 

And sunk him to a zephyr — then it died, 

Melting in melody , — and I descried. 

Borne to some wizard stream, the form appear 
Of druid sage, who on the far oti ear 
Boudd his lone song, to which the surge replied 
Or thought I heard the hapless pilgrim s knell. 

Lost in some wild enchanted forest s bounds, to 
By unseen beings sung , or are tbcio: sounds 
Such, as ’its said, at night ire know n to svv cU 
By startled shepherd oa the lonely heath, 

Keeping his night vvateli sad, portending death? 
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\\ilATnfl tlioi Mil ’iT> Om • tnd where ih) seal? 
Thoa lim iilesi < i sin. oh » tint cheers tin. HthIs, 
And ihou dfi't li^.ar within ihiiic awful hands 
The rolhns thunders and the lightnings dsci, 
btem on ihj datl wromdit car n( clutid and wind, 
Thou gmd st the nurthetn storm it night s dead 
noon, 

Or on the red win^, of the liircc Mim uuii, 

Disturb St the slccpini; I’lani of the Ind 
In the drear silence of the polar span 
Dost thou repose ’ or m the solitude to 

or sultrj tracts, where the lone carasan 
Hears nightly howl the tiger s hungr) brood ? 

Vam thought ’ the confines of his throne to trace, 
Who glows through all the fields of boundless space 


A BALLAD 

Br hush’d, be hush d, ye bitter winds, 

Vc pelting rams a little rest 
Lie still, Uc still, je busy tlioughls. 

That waing w nb grief tny aching bre-asl. 

Oh ' cruel was mv faithless lose, 

To triumph o’er an artless maid , 

^ Oh ' cruel was my faithless lose, 

To lea\ e the breast by him betray’d 
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When exiled from m> nati\e home, 

He should ha\e mped the bitter tear , 
Nor left me faint and lone to roam, 

A heart sick weary wanderer here 

RIj child moans sadly in my arms, 

The winds thej will not let it sleep 
Ah, little knows the hapless babe 
What makes its wretched mother weep ' 

Now he thee still, my infant dear, 

I cannot beat thj sobs to see, 
ffarsti IS th) father, little one, 

And neaet will he shelter thee 

Oh, that I were but in m) gra\e. 

And wands were pipmg o’er me loud. 

And thou, mj poor, my orphan babe. 

Were nestling in th) mother’s shroud ' 



POEMS WRITTEN BEFORE THE 
PUBLICATION or ‘CLIFTON 
GROVE’ 


SONG I'ROV FRAG.VENI 

01 AN 

ECCENFRIC DR.\MA 

THE DANCE Ol THE CONSUMPTDFS 
I 

Disc dosg ' ding dong' 

Mcrrj , mcrrv , go the bells. 

Ding dong ' ding dong ' 

Over the heath, over the moor, and over the dale, 

* f 

'Svvinging elovv with sullen roar,' 

Dance, dance aw a) the jocund roundelaj ’ 

Dmg dong, ding dong, calls us awaj 

II 

Round the oak, and round the elm, 

Mernly foot it o’er the ground ' 

The sentry ghost it stands aloof, lo 

So merrilj , merrily foot it round 
49 


D 
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Ding dong ' ding dong ' 

Merry, merrj go the bells 
Sm elling in the nightly gale. 

The sentry ghost. 

It keeps Its post, 

And soon, and soon our sports must fail 
But let us tnp the nightly ground 
"IVhile the merry j merry bells ring round 

III 

Hark ' hark ' the death «atch ticks ' 20 

See, see, the umdmg sheet ' 

Our dance is done. 

Our race is run. 

And we must he at the alders feet ' 

Ding dong, ding dong 
Meria , merry go the bells, 

Sw inging o’er the u eltenng was e ' 

And we must seek 
Our death beds bleak, 

IVhcre the green sod grows upon the grase 30 

s sanish — ^The Goddess of Consumption descends 
ed m a sky blue Robe attended by mournful 
1 

lelancholy, sister mine 
e dew s, and chill the night • 
thy dreary shnne I 
noon climbs the heat enly height, 

•cath the sickly ray , 
aalid spectres play 



DANCE Of rllE COASUJfP/yt E^ S« 

And the djing mortals’ groan 
Startles the night on her dO'ks throne 
Come, come si ter mint ’ 

Olidin" on lilt jnlo moim shint 40 

\\ c 11 rule at latc, 

On the t imlcd lirceze. 

And oh' onr sport will hcdisint 

[Til! Godilsss of Mel iiithoK 'di iiiccs out of i deep 
(>lcn in the rear liab ted 111 Uhth iiid co trtd with a 
thicl. Veil — She s|>"ahs 

Sister from nn d irk abode 
W'liert nests the riven sits the toad, 

Hither I come, at tli) command 
Sister, sister, join tin hand ' 

Sister, sister, join th> hand ’ 

I will smooth the w i) for thee. 

Thou shalt furnish food for me 50 

Come, let us speed our waj 
VV here the troops of sj>ectres pla> 

To charnel houses, church jards drear. 

Where Ucalh sit-- with a horrible leer, 

A lasting grill, on a throne of bones, 

■Vnd skim along the blue tomb stones 
Come, let us sjreed awav. 

La} our snares, and spread our tether ' 

I wall smooth the wav for thee, 

Tliou shall furnish food for me , 60 

And the grass shall wave 
O’er many a grave, 

Wliere } outli and beauty sleep together 
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CONSUMPTION 

Come, let us speed our way ' 

Join out hands and spread our tether ! 

I will furnish food for thee, 

Thou shalt smooth the way for me , 

And the grass shall ware 
O’er man) a gra\ e. 

Where youth and beauty sleep together ?o 
MtLANCHOI-V 

Hist, sister, hist ' who comes here? 

Oh ' I hnow her by that tear, 

By that blue eye’s languid glare. 

By her shin, and by her hair 
She IS mine. 

And she is thine, 

Now the deadliest draught prepare 
CONSUMPTION 

In the dismal night air drcst, 

I w ill creep into her breast 

Flush hen cheek, and bleach her skin, So 

And feed on the \ ital fire within 

Lover, doiuot trust her eyes, — 

When the)! sparkle most, she dies * 

Mother, not trust her breath, — 

Comfort "P will breathe in death ' 

Father, do stove to save her, — 

She IS mine, I must have her 1 
The coffin ni her bridal bed , 

The winding a "’isl '' p'P > 



LTNES 


S3 

The whispcnnc; winds must o’er her sigh, 90 
For soon in the gm\ e the mud must he, 

The worm it will not 
On hcavcnlj diet. 

When dcith has deflower’d her eje 

[ They t amsh 


LINES 

ON READING THE POEMS OF \%AUTO’< 

Oh, W arton ! to th) soothing shell 
Stretch'd remote in hermitc celt 
\\ here tlie brook runs babbling b) , 

For eter I could listening he , 

And, catcliing ill the Muse s fire, 

Hold comerse with the tuneful quire 

What pleasing themes tbj page adorn. 

The ruddy streaks of cheerful mom. 

The pastoral pipe, the ode sublime. 

And Melancholy’s mournful chime 1 10 

Each with unwonted graces shines 
In thy ever lovely lines 

Thy Muse deserves the lasting meed , 

Attuning sweet the Dorian reed. 

Now the love tom swam complains, 

And sings his sorrows to the plams , 

Now the Sylvan scenes appear 
Through all the changes of the year , 
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Or the elegiac strain 

Softlj sings of mental pain, 20 

And mournful diapasons sail 
On the faintly dying gale 

But, ah ' the soothing scene is o’er ' 

On middle flight x\e cease to soar, • 

For noi\ the Muse assumes a bolder sweep, 

Strikes on the lyric string her sorrows deep, 

In strains unheard before 
Now , now the rising fire thrills high, 

Now, now to heaven’s high realms we fly, 

And every throne esplore , 3° 

The soul entranced, on mighty wings, 

With all the poet’s heat up springs, 

And loses earthly w jes 
Till all alarm’d at the giddy height. 

The Muse descends on gentler flight, 

And lulls the wearied soul to soft repose 


CANZONET 

I 

’IIaidfn ' WTip thy mantle round thee. 
Cold the ram beats on thy breast 
yVhy should Horror’s voice astound thee? 
Death can bid the wretched rest ' 

All under the tree 
Thy bed mav be, 

■\nd thou mayst sluniber peacefully 



THE EVE OF DEATH 


S5 


ti 

Maiden ' once gaj Pleasure knew thee , 

Now th) cheeks arc pale and deep 
Loic has l>ccn n felon to thee, 10 

\ ct, p<xir maiden, do not weep 
Tlierc s rest for thee 
All under the tree, 

MTierc thou nih sleep most pcacefullj’ 


THE EVE or DEATH 

IRRtGUWR 

I 

Silence of death— portentous calm, 

Those attj forms that )'ondcr flj. 

Denote that jour void fore runs a storm, 

That the hour of fate is nigh 
I see, I see, on the dim mist home, 

The Spirit of battles rear his crest ! 

I see, I see, that ere the mom, 

Ills spear will forsake its hated rest, 

And the wadowd wife of Larrcndill will beat her 
naked breast 


II 

O er the smooth bosom of the sullen deep ‘ lo 

No softly rufiling zephyrs fly 
But Nature sleeps a deathless sleep, 

Tor the hour of battle is nigh 
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Not a loose leaf wa\es on the dusky oak, 

But a cieeping stillness reigns around , 

Etcept nhen the raven, nith ominous croak, 

On the ear does unwelcomely sound 
I know, I know what this silence means , 

1 1 now what the raaen saith — 

Strike, oh, j e bards ' the melancholy harp • 2 C 
For this is the eve of death 

. in 

Behold, how along the twilight air 
The shades of our fathers glide ' 

*Thcre Morven fled, with the blood drench’d hair. 
And Colma with grey side 
No gale around its coolness flings. 

Yet sadly sigh the gloomy trees , 

And, hark ’ how the harp’s unvisited strings 

Sound sweet, as if swept by a whispering breere ! 
’Tis done ' the sun he has set in blood ' 3° 

He will ne\ er set more to the bra% e , 

Eel us pour to the hero the dirge of death — 

For to morrow he lues to the grave 



SONG 
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SONG 


Softly, softlj blow, je bteeyes. 
Gently o’er m> Cdwy fly ' 

Lo ' be slumbers, slumbers s« eetlj , 
Softlj , zephjTS, pass him by ' 

My lo\e is asleep. 

He lies by the deep, 

All along where the salt w aves sigh 

II 

I haae covered him with rushes. 
Water flags, and branches drj 
Edwy, long have been thy slumbers , 
EdW) , Edwy, ope thine eye ' 

My love is asleep, 

He lies by the deep, 

All along n here the ssit waves sigh 

III 

Still he sleeps , he will not wal en, 
Fastly closed is his eje , 

Paler is his cheek, and chiller 
Than the icy moon on high 
Alas ' he is dead. 

He has chose his death bed 
All along where the salt waves sigh 


lo 


20 
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w 

!■! it, Is It so, m> Edwj ? 

\\ ill lh\ slumbers ne\er flj ? 

Conldst thou think I would survite thee? s 
Iv o, ray loi c, thou bid’at me die 
Thou bid’st me seek 
Thj death bed bleak 
All along w here the salt \x-a\ es sigh 

I w ill gentlx kiss thy eold bps 
On thx breast I II laj mj head 3° 

And the xvinds shall sing our death dirge, 

And our shroud the xx’aters spread 
The moon xxill smile sxveet, 

And the wild xxaxe xxill beat, 

Oh ' so softlj o’er our lonel) bed 


SONNET 

'?x\ EFT to the gaj of heart is Summer s smile, 

'xx cct the xxald music of the laughing Spring 
S 1 mx soul far other scenes beguile 

gloomy storms their sullen slndoxxs (ling 
■' ’ c the Idahan string — 

SIC of the xxarbhng xxire, 
hoxxls of funes ' ring, 
istes Uic vital fire ? 
ions print fames I'd 
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A\\ij willi thoughts like lliesc To some lone cate 
\Vhere howls the shrill blast, and where sweeps the 
wave, 10 

Direct mj steps , there, in the lonclj drear, 

I’ll sit remote from worldl} noise, and muse 
Till through mj soul shall Peace her balm infuse, 
And whisper sounds of comfoit in mine ear 


SONG 

SwFFTjess) ' I would fain caress 
That lovely cheek divine. 

Sweet Jessy, I’d give worlds to press 
That rising breast to mine 

Sweet Jessy, I with passion burn 
Thy soft blue ey es to sec , 

Sweet Jessy, I would die to turn 
Those melting eyes on me ! 

\ et Jessy, lovely as 
Thy form and face appear, 

I’d perish ere I would consent 
To buy them wath a tear 


10 
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SONG 

Oh, that I were the fragrant flow er that kisses 
My Arabella’s breast that heaves on high , 

Pleased should I be to taste the transient blisses, 

And on the melting throne to faint, and die 

Oh, that I w ere the robe that looselj cov ers 
Her taper limbs, and Grecian form divine , 

Or the entwisted zones, like meeting lovers, 

That clasp her waist in manj an aery twine 

Oh, that mj soul might take its lasting station 
In her waved hair, her perfumed breath to sip, lo 
Or catch, by chance, her blue ey es’ fasanation ' 

Or meet, by stealth, her soft vermilion lip 

But, chain’d to this dull being, I must ever 
Lament the doom by winch I'm hither placed , 
Most pant for moments I must meet with nev er , 

And dream of beauties I must never taste 



POEMS WRITTEN DURING OR 
^FTER THE PUBLICATION 
OF 'CLIFTON GROVE’ 


ODE 10 DISAPPOINTMENT 


Come, Disappointment, come ' 

Not in thy terrors clad , 

Come in thy meekest, saddest guise , 

Thy chastening rod but terrifies 
The restless and the bad 
But I recline 
Beneath thy shrine, 

And round my brow resigned, thy peaceful cypress 
tw me 

VI 

Though I ancy flies away 

Before thy hollow tread, to 

\ et meditation, in her cell. 

Hears w ith faint ey e, the lingering knell, 

That tells her hopes are dead , 

And though the tear 
By chance appear. 

Yet she can smile, and say. My all was not laid here 
6i 
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ni 

Come, Disippomlment, come ' 

Though from Hope’s summit hurl’d, 

Still, rigid Nurse, thou irt forgiten. 

For thou severe were sent from heaven 20 

To wean me from the vv orld , 

To turn my eje 
From vanit3, , 

And point to scenes of bliss that never, never die 

IV 

What IS this passing scene ? 

A peevish April day ' 

A little sun — a little rain, 

And then night sweeps along the plain, 

And all things fade away 

Man (soon discuss’d) 30 

Welds up his trust, 

And all his hopes and fears he with him in the dust 


Oh, vv hat is Beauty s povv er ? 

It flourishes and dies , 

Will the cold earth its silence break. 

To tell how soft how smooth a cheek 
Beneath its surface lies? 

Mute, mute is all 
O’er Beauty’s fall , 

Her praise resounds no more when mantled in her 
pall 40 
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VI 

The most belo\ed on earth 
Not long sumvcs to day , 

So music post IS obsolete, 

And yet twas sweet, twas passing sweet, 

But now tis gone away 
Thus does the shade 
In memory fade. 

When in forsaken tomb the form bcloicd is laid 
Ml 

Then since tins world is vain, 

And volatile and fleet, 50 

Why should I lay up earthly joy s. 

Where rust corrupts, and moth destroys, 

And cares and sorrows eat f 
Why fly from ill 
With anxious skill. 

When soon this hand will freeic, this throbbing heart 
be still 


vm 

Come, Disappointment, come ' 

Thou art not stem to me , 

Sad Monitress ' I own thy sway, 

A votary sad in early day, 60 

I bend my knee to thee 
From sun to sun 
My race will run, 

I only bow, and say. My God, Thy will be done ' 
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ODE 

\DDRESSED TO H FUSELI, ESQ R A 

On seeing Engrn\ mgs from his Designs 

Mighty magician ' who on Torneo’s brow, 

When sullen tempests wrap the throne of night, 
Art wont to sit and catch the gleam of light. 

That shoots athwart the gloom opaque below , 

And listen to the distant death shriek long 
From lonely manner foundering m the deep, 
IrVhich nscs slowly up the rocky steep, 

While the weird sisters wea\e the horrid song 
Or when along the liquid sky 
Serenely chaunt the orbs on high, 10 

Dost lose to sit in musing trance, 

- "Apd marl the northern meteor’s dance, 
far below the fitful oar 
Fhn^ Its faint pauses on the steepy shore,) 

And I't® music of the bteese, 

That 1*”^ bending seas , 

And otl'^o bears with sudden sw ell 
The sailor s funeral knell. 

By the\p'rds sung, a ho 1 eep 

Their nifo^l watch on the treacherous deep, 20 

And gmd'P wakeful helms man s eye 

To llchcd northern sky 
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6s 


And there upon the rock inclined 
With mighty visions fiH’st the mind, 

Such as bound in imgic spell 

Him ’ who grasp d the gales of Hell, 

And bursting Pluto’s dark domain, 

Held to the day the terrors of liis rtign 

Genius of Horror and romantic awe, 

Whose eye explores the secrets of uit utep, 30 
Whose power e in bid the rebel funds creep 
Can force the inmost soul to own 1 s 1 u 
W’ho shall now, sublimcst spirit, 

W^lo shall now thy wand inherit. 

From him- Cliy darling child who best 
Thy shuddering images evprcst ’ 

Sullen of soul, and stem and proud 
His gloomy spirit spurn’d the crowd. 

And now he lay s his aching head 

In the dark mansion of the silent dead 40 

tlighty magician ' long thy wand has Iain 
Buried beneath the unfathomable deep , 

And oh ' forever must its cflorts sleep, 

Alay none the my stic sceptre c cr regain ? 

Oh y es, ’tis his ' — Thy other son , 

He throws thy dart wrought tunic on, 

'' I uesslm waves thy wand, — again they rise, 

Again thy w ildering forms salute our rav ish d 
eyes, 

t Dante - Ibid 

E 
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Him didst thou cradle op the diz;^ sleep 
Where round his head the volley’d lightnings 
flung, 5° 

And the loud winds that round his pillow rung, 
Wooed the stern infant to the arms of sleep 
Or on the highest top of Tenerifie 
Seated the fearless boy , and bade him look 
Where far below the weather beaten skiff 
On the gulf bottom of the ocean slrook 
Thou mark dst him drink with riithleSs car 
The death sob, and, disdaining rest, 

Thou saw St how danger fired Ins breast, * 

And in his young hand couch d the visionary spear do 
Then, Superstition, at thy call. 

She bore the boy to Odm s Hall, 

And set before his awe struck sight 
The savage feast and spcclrcd fight , 

And summon’d from his raountam tomb 
The ghastly w arnor son of gloom, 

His fabled Runic rliy mes to sing. 

While fierce Hresveiget flapp’d bis wing , 

Thou show ’dst the trams the shepherd sees, 

Laid on the stormy Hebrides, 7o 

Which on the mists of evening gleam. 

Or crowd the foaming desert stream 
Lastly her storied hand she waves, 

And lays him m riorcnlian caves 
There milder fables, lovelier themes, 

Enwaap bis soul in heavenly dreams, 

There Pity s lute arrests Ins car. 

And draws the half rtUiclani tear 


ODL 10 If imCLl 

And now it noon of night he rotes 
Along the embowering moonlight grotes, 
\nd IS from mm> i cucrn d dell 
The hollow wind is heard to swell, 
lie thinks some troubled spirit sighs , 

\nd as upon the turf he lies 

V\ here sleeps the silent beam of night, 

lie secs below the gliding sprite, 

\nd hears in I anc> s organs sound 
\erial music warbling round 

Taste lastl) comes and smooths the whole, 
\nd breathes her polish o er his soul , 
Glowing with wild, \et chasten d he it. 
The wondcrous worl is now complete 

The Poet dreams — The slndow (lies, 

\nd fainting fast ns image dies 
but lo ’ the Painter s magic force 
Arrests the phantom’s fleeting course , 

It lives— It hies — the canvass glows, 

And tenfold \ igour o’er it flows. 

The Bard beholds the work achieved. 

And as he sees the shadow nsc. 

Sublime before his wondering ejes, 

Starts at the image his own mind conceived 
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PESCRIPTION OF A SUMMER’S 
EVE 

Down the suUr> arc of (ii> 

The burning wheels hA\e urged their waj, 

And eve along the western skies 
Spreads her intermmglmg d>cs 
Down the deep, the miry lane, 

Crecking comes the empty wain, 

\nd dn\er on the shaft horse sits, 

Wiisthng now and then b> fits , 

And oft with his accustom’d call, 

Drging on the sluggish Ball 
The barn is still, the master’s gone, 

^nd thresher puls lus jacket on, 

While Dick, upon the ladder tall 
^lalls the dead kite to the wall 
Here comes shepherd Jack at last, 

He has penn’d the sheep cole fast. 

For ’twas but two nights before, 

A lamb was eaten on the moor 
Ills empty wallet kozer carries, 

Isow for Jack, when near home, lames 20 

With lolling tongue he runs to lr> , 

If the horse trough be not dr\ 

The milk is settled in the pans, 

\nd supper messes in the cans 
In the hovel carls arc wheeled, 

And both the colls arc elrovc a field , 



DESCklPTIOh OF A EPF Co 

The horses ire bedded up 
And the ewe is with the tup. 

The smre for Mister 1 os. is set, 

The k-r\cn laid, the thatching wet, 30 

And Bess Ins slmVd aw at to tall 
With Roger in the hoU> walk 

Now on the settle all, but Bess 
Are set to cat their supper mess 
A.nd little Tom, and roguish Kate, 

^re sw inging on the meadow gate 
itow thet chat of various things, 

Of ta-scs, ministers, and kings, 

Or else tell all the tillage news, 

llow madam did the squire refuse 40 

How parson on his tithes was bent. 

And landlord oft distrained for rent 
Thus do tlic> tall , till in the sk> 

The pale c)cd moon is mounted high, 

And from the ale bouse drunken Ned 
Had reel d — then hasten all to bed 
The mistress sees that lazy Kate 
The happing coal on kitchen grate 
lias laid — while master goes throughout, 

Sees shutters fast, the mastiff out, 50 

The candles safe, the hearths all clear. 

And nought from thict es or fire to fear , 

Then both to bed togethei creep. 

And join the general troop of sleep 
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TO CONTEMPLATION 

Come, pensive sige, who lev’s! to dwell 
In some retired Lapponi'vn cell, 

^Vllere, far from noise and not rude, 
Resides sequestered Solitude 
Come, and o’er my longing soul 
Throw thy dark and russet stole. 

And open to mj duteous eyes. 

The volume of thy mysteries 

I will meet thee on the hill. 

Where, with prmtlcss footsteps still 
The morning in her buskin grav , 

Springs upon her eastern w ay , 

While the frolic zephyrs stir, 

Playing with the gossamer. 

And, on ruder pinions borne. 

Shake the dew drops from the thorn 
There, as o’er the fields w e pass. 
Brushing with hasty feet the grass. 

We will startle from her nest 
The lively lark with speckled breast. 

And hear the floating clouds among 
Her gale transported matin song, 

Or on the upland stile embower’d, 
ith fragrant haw thorn snowy flower’d. 
Will sauntering sit, and listen still 
To the herdsman’s oaten quill, 
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W-\fted from the plmn below , 

Or the heifer’s frequent low 
Or the milkmiitl in the gro\c, 

‘^mgint' of one th\t died for loe e 30 

Or when the noontide hents oppress, 

We will seek the dnrk recess, 

Where, in ih embower'd tmnslucent stream. 

The cattle slum the suUrj beam, 

And o cr us on the marge reclined. 

The drowsy fle her horn shall wind, 

WTiile I 2 cho, from her ancient oak, 

Shall answer to the woodman’s stroke 
Or the tittle peasant’s song, 

W andcring tone the glens among, 40 

Ills artless Iip with berries d)ed. 

And feet through ragged shoes descried 

But oh ' when e>cning s \irgin queen 
Sits on her fringed throne serene 
And minoling whispers rising near. 

Steal on the still reposing car 
W'hilc distant lirool s dccajing round, 

Augment the mixed dissohing sound. 

And the zcphjr flitting b), 

W hispers my stic harmony , 50 

We will seek the woody lane. 

By the hamlet, on the plain, 

Where the weary rustic nigh. 

Shall whistle his wild melody. 

And the croaking wickcl oft 

Shall echo from {he neighbouring croft , 
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We’ll hold communion with the shide 
Of some deep waihng, ruin’d maid — 

Or call the ghost of Spencer down, 

To tell of woe and fortune’s frown , 120 

And bid us cast the eye of hope 
Beyond this bad world’s narrow scope 
Or if these joys, to us denied. 

To linger by the forest’s side 
Or in the meadow, or the wood, 

Or by the lone romantic flood 
Let us in the busy town. 

When sleep’s dull streams the people drown, 

Far from drowsy pillows flee, 

And turn the church’s massy key , 13 ° 

Then, as through the painted glass 
The moon’s faint beams obscurely pass 
And darkly on the trophied wall. 

Her faint ambiguous shadows fall 
Let us, while the faint wands wail. 

Through the long reluctant aisle, 

As we pace with reverence meet, 

Count the echoings of our feet , 

While from the tombs, wath confess’d breath. 
Distinct responds the voice of death 140 

If thou, mild sage, wilt condescend. 

Thus on my footsteps to attend, 

To thee my lonely lamp shall burn 
By fallen Genius’ sainted urn. 

Vs o cr the scroll of Time I pore, 

And sagely spell of ancient lore. 
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Till I can nghtlj n «s of ail 
rhal Phto could to mcniora call, 

And '^can the formk^a \ictt^ of thmgf, 

Or oath old Tfipt’s fetter d Vinp>!, 150 

Arrani’c the m)<;tic trains that shine 
III night s high philosophic mine 
And to tin name shall c cr heiong 
The honours of undjin" 'Ont 


PAS I ORAL SONG 

CoMi , \naa 1 come, the morning danan, 

Faint stieal s o^ radnnet tinge the si ics 
Come, let us sech the den) launs. 

And natch the carlj latU arise , 

While Isaturc, clad in \csturt gai, 

Hails the loacd return of day 

Our fiochs, that mp the scanty blade 
U pon the moor, shall seek the % alt , 

\nd then, stcutc lieniath the shade. 

We'll listen to the throstle s tait , to 

And natch the sihtr clouds abo c. 

As o’er tlie azure vault they rose 

Come, Anna ' come, and bring thy lutt. 

That Mith Its tones, so softly snett, 

In cadence vath my mellow flute, 

We may beguile the noontide Iital , 
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While near the mellow bee shall 3010, 
To rase a harmonj dmne 

And then at e\e, when silence reigns, 
Except when heard the beetle’s hum, 

We 11 leave the sober tinted plains, 

To these sweet heights again we’ll come , 
And thou to thj soft lute shall plaj 
A solemn vesper to departing dav 


VERSES 

When pride and envj, and the scorn 
Of wealth, mj heart with gall embued, 
I thought how pleasant w ere the morn 
Of silence, in the solitude , 

To hear the forest bee on wing, 

Or bj the stream, or woodland spnng. 
To he and muse alone — alone, 

\Wnlc the twmkhng waters moan. 

Or such w lid sounds arise, as sav , 

Man and noise are fat aw a) 

bow, surelv, thought I, there s enow 
To fill life’s dustv vvaj , 

And who will miss a poet’s feet. 

Or wonder where he stra\ 
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So to the woods and waste I II go, 

And I will build an osier bow er , 

And swecllj there to me shall flow 
The meditatire hour 

And when the Autumn s withering hand 

Shall strew with leatcs the sjlvan land, 20 

ni to the forest caverns hie 

And in the dark and stormy nights 

I’ll listen to the shrieking sprites, 

Who, in the wmtery wolds and floods. 

Keep jubilee, and shred the woods , 

Or, as It drifted soft and slow, 

Hurl in ten thousand shapes the snow 


ODE ro 1 HOUGH r 

Written at midnight 


Hence awa>, \indictne Thought ' 

Thy pictures are of pain 
The visions through thy dark eye caught, 

They with no gentle charms are fraught, 

So prithee back again 
I would not w cep, 

1 wish to sleep. 

Then why, thou busy foe, with me thy vigils keep’ 
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Wli> dost o er bed and couch recline ? 

Is this ih> new delight ^ 

P-ile visitant, is it not tliinc 
To keep th\ SLnlr\ through the mine, 

The dark \auU of the night 
Tis thine to die, 

While o cr the e) e 

The dews of slumber press, and waTing ‘sorrows 
MI 

Go thou, and bide with him who guides 
His bark through lonelj seas , 

And as reclining on his hUm, 

Sadh he remarks the starrv realm, 

To him thou majst bring ease 
But thou to me 
\rt miscr\ , 

So prithee, pnlhec, plume Ui> wings, and from 
pillow flee 

t\ 

\nd Memor), praj what art thou? 

•\rt thou of pleasure bom^ 

Doc* bliss untainted from thcc flow ^ 

The ro e that gem* ih> p^nsuc brow, 

Is U wrilhont a ihorn^ 
ilh all th) smiles 
And witching wiles 

^ct not unfxcqucnt bitterness tliy mournful 
defiles. 
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» V 

The drowsy night watch has forgot 
To call the solemn hour , 

Lull’d by the winds he blumbcrs deep, 

While I in vain, capricious Sleep, 

Invoke thy tardy power , 

And restless he, 

\\ ith unclosed eye. 

And count the tedious hours as slow they minute 
bv 40 


GENIUS 

AN ODE 

I I 

Many there be, who, through the vale of life. 

With velvet pace, unnoticed, softly go, 

While yarring Discord’s inharmonious strife 
Awakes them not to woe 
By them unheeded, carking Care, 

Green eyed Gnef, and dull Despair , 

Smoothly they pursue their way. 

With even tenor and with equal breath. 

Alike through cloudy and through sunny day. 

Then sink in peace to death ro 
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l>ui, ih * a fe\v there be whom gn^f^ de\our, 

And w LCping Woe, and Disappointment keen, 
Repining Penurj , md Sorrow sour, 

\n[i self consuming Spleen 
And these ire Genius favourites these 
Know the thought throned mind to please, 

Vnd from her fleshy seat to draw 

To realms where Fancy’s golden orbits roll. 
Disdaining all but w ildertng Rapture’s law , 

The captiiated soul 

m I 

Genius, from thy starry throne, 

High abot e the burning rone, 

In radicnt robe of light array d. 

Oh ' hear the plaint by th\ sad fa\ otirile made, 
Ills melanclioK moan 
lie tells of scorn, he telK of broVen tows, 

Of sleepless nights, of anguish ridden day s, 
Pangs that his sensibility uprousc 

To curse his being and his thirst for praise 
Thou gavsl to him with treble force to feel 

The sling of keen neglect, the rich man s 
scorn , 

And what o er all docs in his soul preside 

Predominant, and tempers him to sled, 

Ills high indignant jindc 
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Lament not je, who lunnblj steal through life, 

That Genius visits not jour lowly shed , 

Tor, ah, what woes and sorrows ever rife 
Distract his hapless head ' 

For him awaits no balmy sleep. 

He wakes all night, and wakes to w eep , 40 

Or by his lonelj lamp he sits 

At solemn midnight when the peasant sleeps 
In feverish studj , and in moody fits 
His mournful \ igils keeps 

II 2 

And, oh ' for what consumes his watchful oil? 

For what does thus he waste life’s fleeting 
breath ? 

’Tis for neglect and penury he doth toil, 

’Tis for untimely death 
Lo ' where dejected pale he lies. 

Despair depicted in his eyes, 50 

He feels the vital flame decrease, 

He sees the grave wide yawning for its prey, 
Without a friend to soothe his soul to peace. 

And cheer the expiring raj 

III 2 

By Sulmo’s bard of mournful fame. 

By gentle Otway’s magic name. 

By him, the youth, who smiled at death. 

And rashly dared to stop his v ital breath. 

Will I thy pangs proclaim , 


F 
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Tor sliU to miserj closel 3 Ihou’rt allied, do 

Though gaudj pageants glitter by thy side, 

And far resounding rame 
What though to thee the dazzled millions bow, 

And to thy posthumous merit bend them low , 
Though unto thee the monarch looks \\ ith an e. 
And thou at thy flash d car dost nations draw , 

Yet, ah ' unseen behind thee fly 

Corroding Anguish, soul subduing Pain, 

And Discontent that clouds the fairest sk) 

A melanchol) tram 7° 

\ es. Genius, thee a thousand cares await, 

Mocking thy derided slate 

Thee chill Adtersity will still attend. 

Before whose face flies fast the summer s fnend, 
And leas es thee all forlorn 
^\hllc leaden Ignorance rears her head and laughs, 
And fat Stupidity shakes his jolly sides, 

And while the cup of affluence he quaffs 
itli bee cy ed Wiadom, Genius derides, 

Who tolls, and c\ cry hardship doth outbrave, So 
To gam the meed of praise, when he is mouldering 
in his grave 
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bONNElb 

I 

10 DECEMBER 

D \RK Msiqcil \i5ilor, who comcsl here 
Chd in lh\ mournful lumc, to repeut 
(While plooms nnd chiilinj; rains enwrap thy feet) 
The solemn requiem of the dyinq )C ir, 

Not iindehghtful to my list ning ear 
Sound thy dull show’rs, as, o’er my woodland seat, 
Dismal, and drear, the leafless trees they beat 
Not undelightful, m their wild career, 

Is the wild music of th> howling blasts, 

Sweeping the groees long aisle, while sullen 
Time to 

Thy stormy mantle o’er his shoulder casts, 

And, rock d upon his throne, with chant sublime, 
Joins the full pealing dirge, and winter weaves 
Her dark sepulchral wreath of faded leaves 


II 

Poor little one ' most bitterly did pain, 

And life’s worst ills, assail thine early age , 
And, quickly tir’d wath this rough pilgrimage, 
Thy wearied spirit did its heaven regain 
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Moaning, and sicklj, on the lap of life 

Thou laid st thine aching head, and thou didst sigh 
A little while, ere to its kindred skj 
Thj soul return d, to taste no more of strife ' 

Thy lot \\ as happy , little sojourner ' 

Thou had st no mother to direct thy « ay s , lo 

And fortune frow n’d most darkly on thy da\ 

Short as they were Now , far from the low stir 
Of this dim spot, in heaaen thou dost repose, 

And look’st and smil’st on this world’s transient 
woes 


III 

ro THE MOON 

Written m November 

Sublime emerging from the misty verge 
Of the horizon dim, thee. Moon, I hail. 

As sweeping o er the leafless grove, the gale 
Seems to repeat the y eat s funereal dirge 
Now Autumn sickens on the languid sight. 

And leaves hesttevv the wanderer’s lonely way , 

Now unto thee, pale arbitress of night. 

With double joy my homage do I pay 
When clouds disguise the glories of the day , 

And stem November sheds her boisterous blight, lO 
I low do ibly sw cet to mark the moony ray 
Shoot through the mist from the ethereal height. 
And, sttll zituhang d, bad to the memory bring 
The smiles h av oman of life s earliest spring 


\ 
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IV 

As thus oppress d with muny u hear j care, 

(Though young jet sorrowful,) I turn my feet 
To the dark rvoodland, longing much to greet 
The form of Peace, if chance she sojourn there 
Deep thought and dismal, verging to despair. 

Fills my sad breast , and, tired with this rain coil, 
I shrink dismay’d before life’s upland toil 
And as amid the. Icar es the evening nr 
Whispers still melody , — I think ere long, 

^Mien I no more can hear, these rvoods mil 
speak , to 

And then a sad smile plays upon my check, 

And mournful phantasies upon me throng. 

And I do ponder rvith most strange delight. 

On the calm slumbers of the dead man’s night 


V 

TO APRIL 

LMBLrii of life ' see changeful April sail 
In varying vest along the shadorvj skies. 

Now bidding Summer s softest zephj rs nse. 

Anon, recalling Winter’s stormy gale. 

And pouring from the cloud her sudden hail , 

Then, smiling through the tear that dims her ej es. 
While Ins rvith her braid the rrelkin dyes. 

Promise of sunshine, not so prone to fail 
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So, to us, sojourners in Life’s low v-ile. 

The smites of Tortune flatter to deceiie, 

While still the Fates the web of Miserj weaie , 
So Hope exultant spreads her aerj sail. 

And from the pre:,ent gloom the soul com ei s 
To distant summers and Tar happier da\ s. 


\ I 

\ E unseen spirits, whose wild melodies. 

At etening rising slow, set swectlj clear. 

Steal on the musing poet s pcnsiie tar. 

Ash) the w ood spring stretch’d supine he lies, 

When he who now imokes )ou low is laid. 

His tired frame resting on the earth s cold bed 
Hold je >our nightU Mgils o er his head. 

And chaunt a dirge to his reposing shade ' 

For he was wont to lose jonr madrigals , 

And often bj the haunted slie->m that laves 10 
The darV, sequester d w oodland s inmost cav es, 
Would sit and listen to the djing falls, 

Till the full tear w ould quiver in his tye. 

Ana his hig heart would heave with mournful ecstasy 
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Ml 

TO ‘\ T\PER 

Tis midnight — On the globe dcid slumber sits. 
And nil is silence — in the hour of sleep , 

Sa\c when the hollow gust, that swells b) fits, 
In the darl wood roars fearfullj and deep 
I wake alone to listen and to weep. 

To watch, mv taper, thj pale beacon burn 
Ana, as still Memory docs her vigils keep. 

To think of da)S that ncier can return 
lij thy pale ray I raise my languid head, 

M\ eye surveys the solitary gloom , 

And the sad meaning tear, unmivt with dread. 
Tells thou dost light me to the silent tomb 
Like thee I wane , — like thine my life s last ray 
Will fade in loneliness, unwept, away 


vni 

TO CONSUMPTION 

most gently, on thy vactim’s head. 
Consumption, lay thine hand ' — let me decay , 
Like the expiring lamp, unseen, aw ay 
And softly go to slumber with the dead 
And if ’us true, what holy men have said, 

That strains angelic oft foretell the day 
Of death, to those good men who fall thy prey, 
O let the atrial music round my bed. 
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Dissolving s-id in d}ing s}inphon>, 

^^^llsper the solemn warning in mine ear JO 

That I ma\ bid tnj weeping friends good bye 
Ere I depart upon m) jonrnei drear 
And, smiling faintly on the painful past, 

Compose my decent head, and breathe my last 

I\ 

When I sit musing on the chequer’d past, 

(A term mucli darken’d with untimely woes,) 

My thoughts revert to her, for whom still flows 
The tear though half di'owai d , — and binding fast 
Pride’s stubborn cheat to my too yaclding heart, 

I say to her she robb d me of my rest, 

\\hen that was all m\ v calth — 'Tis true my breast 
Receued from her this weaning, lingering smart, 

1 ct, ah ' I cannot bid her form depart , 

Though wrong’d I lovt. her — vet in anger love, lo 
For she was most unwotUiy — Then 1 prove 
^ indictive yov , and on im stem front gleams, 
Throned in dark clouds, mfleaihle * » * 

The native pride of my much injured heart 


OR SHOULD THE DAY 

Or should the day be overcast, 

\\c U Unger till Uie sbovv’r be past , 

M here the hawthorn’s branches spread 
\ fraervnt cov ert o’er the liead 
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, And list the run drops best the less es, 

Or smoke npon the cottage esses , 

Or sdent dimpling on the sire im 
Cons ert to lesd lU sils er glcsm 
And lie ssill muse on human life. 

And think, from sll the storms of strife, lo 
Hoss ssscel to find s snug rctrest 
^\herc sse msj hesr the tempests best, 

Secure snd fearless, — snd preside 
Kepose for life’s calm eientide 


NELSONI MORS 

Yft once again, mj Harp, jet onccsgsin, 

One dittj more, snd on the mountain ssh 

1 svill again suspend thee 1 have felt 

The ssarm tear frequent onm> cheek, since last, 

At eventide, sshen all the ssinds sscrc hush d, 

I svoke to thee the melancholy song 

Since then svith Thougklfuhicsj, a maid sesere, 

I’ve journey’d, snd have lesm’d to shape the freaks 
Of frolic fancy to the Imi. of truth , 

Not unrepimng, for my frosvard heart, to 

Still turns to thee, mine Harp, and to the floss 
Of spnng gales past — the woods and stoned haunts 
Of my not songless boyhood — Yet once more, 

Not fearless, I svill svakt thy tremulous tones. 

My long neglected Harp — He must not sink , 
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The good, the bra\ e — ^he must not, shall not sink , 

\\ ithont the meed of some melodious tear 

Though from the Mu«e s chalice I maj pour 
No preaous dervs of Aganippe s nell. 

Or Castalj , — tho igh from the morning cloud 20 
1 fetch no hues to scatter on his hearse 
\ et ivili I n reath a garland for his broivs. 

Of simple flowers such as the hedge tows scent 
Of Britain m\ lo\ ed countia and wath tears 
Mos eloquent, jet silent, I will bathe 
Th> honour d corse, m> Kelscr, tears as warm 
And f-srcst as the ebbing blood that flow d 
Fast from thj ncr heart — Thou, Pil>, too 
If eier I haie loied, with faltering step. 

To follow thee in the cold and starless night 30 

To the top crag of some nm beaten cliff 

And as I heard the deep gun bjrsung loud 

Amid the pauses of the storm, 1 a\e pour d 

A\ild strain', and mournful, to ihu hurraing wand' 

The dying soul s la'u nt , if oft 

Amid the carnage of the field I \ e sate 

V. ith tl ee upon the moonlight throne, and sung 

To cheer the fainting soldiur s Uyang soul. 

With mercy and fotgiacnc'S — visnant 
Of HcaTcn — sn thou upon m\ harp, fo 

And give It feeling, w hich w ere else too cold 
For argument so great, for theme so high 

How dimh on that mom the sun ato'c 
Kerch eft in ni'ls, and tearful when 



HYMNS 

I 

In Hea^ en we shall be purified, so as to be able to endure 
the splendours of the Deity 

I 

Awakf, sweet harp of Judah, wahe, 

Retune thy strings for Jesus’ sake , 

We sing the Sav tour of our race, 

The Lamb, our shield, and hiding place 

It 

When God’s right arm is bared for w ar. 

And thunders clothe his cloudy car, 

Where, where, oh where, shall man retire. 

To escape the horrors of his ire? 

Ill 

’Tis he, the Lamb, to him we fly. 

While the dread tempest passes b\ , lo 

God secs his Well beloscd’s face. 

And spares us m our hiding place 

Thus while we dwell in this low scene. 

The Lamb is our unfailing screen 
To him, though guilty, still we run. 

And God still spares us for his Son 
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While yet we sojourn here below , 
Pollutions still our hearts o’crflow , 
Fallen, abject, mean a sentenced race, 
We deeply need a hiding place 

VI 

\ et courage — dav s and > ears will glide, 
And w e shall lay these clods aside , 
Shall be baptized in Jordan’s flood, 

And wash’d in Jesus’ cleansing blood 

tn 

Then pure, immortal, sinless, freed. 

We through the Lamb shall be decreed 
Shall meet the Father face to face, 

And need no more a hiding place 


11 

A HYMN 

rOR FAMIIA VSORSHII 


O Lord, another day is flow n. 

And we, a lonelj band, 

Are met once more before thj throne. 
To bless thj fostering hand 


20 
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II 

And wilt thou bend t listening, ear, 

To praises low as ours ? 

Thou wilt ' for thou dost love to hear 
The song which mcchnt's pours 

III 

And, Jesus, thou th> smiles will deign, 

As we before thee prij lo 

I or thou didst blcss the infant tram, 

And we are less than thej 

IV 

Oh let thy grace perform its part, 

And let contention cease , 

\nd shod abroad in every heart 
Thine eaerlasting peace ' 


V 

Thus chasten’d, cleans’d, entirely thine, 

A flock by Jesus led , 

The Sun of Holiness shall shine, 

In glory on our head 20 

a I 

And thou wilt turn our avandering feet. 

And thou wilt bless our way , 

Till worlds shall fade, and faith shall greet 
The dawn of lasting day 
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III 

THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM 

I 

IVhen inirshall d on the nightl) plain. 

The gliuenng host hcstnd the shj , 

One star alone, of all the train, 

Can fix the sinners wandering e>e 

It 

Hark ' hark ' to God the chorus breaks, 

From cietj host, from e\crj gem , 

But one alone the Saviour speaks. 

It IS the Star of Bethlehem 

III 

Once on the raging seas I rode, 

The storm was loud, — the night was dark, 
The ocean 3-awn’d — and rudeli blow d 

The wind that toss’d my foundering bark 

IV 

Deep horror then my vitals fro^e. 

Death struck, I ceased the tide to stem , 

\\ hen suddenl} a star arose. 

It was the Star of Bethlehem * 
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V 

ll w-is m\ guide, m> light, m> tU, 

It bide my dark forebodings ccise , 

And throiigli the storm and dingers’ thrall. 

It led me to the port of peace 20 

\ I 

Not\ safely moord — nn perils o'er. 

I’ll sing, first m night’s dndem, 

I or eser and for evermore. 

The star ' — The Star of Bethlehem 


IV 

A HYMN 

O Lord, my God, m mercy turn. 

In mercy hear a sinner mourn ' 

To thee I call, to thee I cry, 

0 leave me, leave me not to die ' 

1 strove against thee. Lord, I know, 

I spurn d thv grace, I mock’d thy /aa , 

The hour is past — the day s gone by, 

And I am left alone to die 

O pleasures past, what are ye now 

But thorns about my bleeding brow ' 10 

Spectres that hover round my brain, 

And aggravate and mock my pain 
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For pleasure I have given tny soul , 

Now, Justice, let fhj thunders roll ’ 

Now Vengeance smile — and with a blow , . 
Lay the rebellious ingrate low 

Yet, Jesus, Jesus ' there Fll cling, 

I’ll crowd beneath his sheltering wing 
1 11 clasp the cross, and holding there. 

Even me, oh bliss ' — his wrath may spare 


V 

The Lord our God is full of might, 

The winds obey his will 
He speaks, and in his hcasenij height 
The rolling sun stands still 

Rebel, jc w'aies, and o’er the land 
With threatening aspect roar ' 

The Lord uplifts his awful band. 

And chains you to the shore 

Howl, wands of night , your force combine ' 
Without his high behest, 

Ye shall not, in the mountain pine. 

Disturb the sparrow’s nest * 

His voice sublime is heard afar, 

In distant peals it dies , 

He yokes the whirlwinds to his car. 

And sweeps the howling s! les 
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Ye nations, bend, — m reverence bend. 

Ye monirchs, wait bis nod, 

^nd bid the choral song ascend, 

To celebrate ) our God 20 


MELODY 

Inserted m a Collection of Selected and Original Songs 
published by the Rei J Phimptre of Clare Hall 
Cambridge 


I 

Vi s, once more that dying strain, 

Anna, touch thy lute for me , 

Sweet, when Pity’s tones complain, 

Doubli sw eet is melody 

ii 

While the Virtues thus enweavc 
hlildly soft the thrilling song. 

Winter s long and lonesome e\ e 
Glides unfelt, unseen, along 

111 

Thus when life hath stolen away , 

And the wintry night is near, lo 

Thus shall Virtue s friendly ray 
Age’s closing evening cheer 


G 
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Fannv ' upon tliy breast I may not he • , 

Fanny' thou dost not hear me when I speak I 
^Yhe^e art thou, lo\ e ? — Around I turn m) eye, 

And as I turn, the tear is on m) cheei 
W as It a dream ? or did my lo% c behold 
Indeed my lonely couch ? — Methou^ht the breath 
Fann d not her bloodless bp, her eje was cold 
And holloiv, and the In cry of death 
Iniested her pale forehead — Sainted maid ' 

My thoughts oft rest with thee in thy cold grate, to 
Through the long wintry night, when wind and 
wave 

Rock the dark house where thy poor head is laid 
Yet, hush ' my fond heart, hush ' there is a shore 
Of better promise , ind I know at last. 

When the long sabbath of the tomb is past, 

We two shall meet in Christ — to part no more 


ODE TO LIBERTY 

IlENcr to thy darl cst shades, dire Slat cry, hence ' 
Thine icy touch can freerc 
Swift ns the polar brccre, 

The proud defying port of human sense 
Hence to thine Indian cate, 

To where the tall canes whisper o’er thy rest, 

Like the murmuring wa\c 
Swept by the dank wing of the rapid t cst , 


ODE TO LJBETTV 


And 'll the night's still noon, 

The lish d Angolan, m Ins grated cell, 

Mi\ d with the tiger’s jUl, 

Howls to the dull ear of the silent moon 

But come, tliou goddess, blithe and free. 
Thou mountain maid, sweet Libert) ' 

With buskin d knee, and bosom Ixire, 

Th) tresses floating m the air 
Come, — and treading on th) feet. 
Independence let me meet. 

Thy giant mate w hose aw ful form 
lias often braved the bellowing storm , 

And heard its angr) spirit shriek, 

Rear d on some promontor) s beak 
Seen b) the lonel) fisher far. 

By the glimpse of flitting star 
His awful bulk, in dusky shroud, 
CommiNing with the pitchy cloud , 

While at his feet the lightnings pla) , 

And the deep thunders die awa) 

Goddess, come, and let us sail 
On the fresh reviving gale , 

O’er dew) lawns, and forests lone, 

Till, lighting on some mountain stone. 

That scales the circumambient sk) , 

We see a thousand nations lie. 

From Zembla’s snows to Afric’s heal. 
Prostrate beneath our frolic feet 

From Italv’s luxuriant plains, 

^Vhere everlasting summer reigns. 
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Wh\, goddess, dost thou turn awat ’ 
Didst thon ne\ er sojourn there ’ 

Oh, \ es, thou didst — but faU’n is Rome, 
The pilgrim weeps her silent doom, 

As at midnight, murmuring low, 

\long the mouldering portico. 

He hears the desolate mud career, 

VN hile the rank ivy whispers near 

III fated Gaul ' ambitions grasp 
Elds thee again in slaven gasp 
\gaia the dungeon w alls resound 
The hopeless shnek, the groan profound 
But, lo, in \onder happj skies, 

Heh etia s air j mountains nse. 

And, oh, on her tall cliffs rechned, 

Gas fanc\ , w hispenng to the wind. 

As the wald herdsman’s call is heard, 
Tells me, that she, o er all preferr d 
In e\erj clime, in cvetj zone. 

Is Liberti's divinest throne 
\ et, whence that sigh ^ O goddess sa\ 
Has the tjaant s thirsty snaj 
Dared profane the sacred seat, 

Thj long high lusont’d, best retreat’ 
Ithas’ It has ' 'Wai,awav, 

To where the green isle.-, woo the dai, 
Wliere thou art s'lH supreme, and where 
Th\ paians fill the upating air 
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lot 


I HAVE V WISH 

I H \vi T Wish, and near mj heart 
That w ibh lies buried 
To keep it there s a foolish pan, 

I or, oh ' It must not be. 

It must not, must not, be 

Whj , my fond heart, why beat’s! thou so ’ 
The dream is fair to see — 

But bid the lo\ ely flatterer go , 

It must not, must not, be. 

Oh ' no, It must not be 

Tis well this tear in secret fails, 

This weakness suits not me 
I know where sterner duty calls — 

It must not, cannot be 
Oh ' no. It cannot be 


lo 
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FRAGMENTS 

I 

Lo * on tlic eastern summit, clad m gray. 
Morn, like a horseman girt for tTa\el comes. 
And from his tower of mist, 

Night’s watchman hurries down 


II 


0 I \LI art thou, my lamp, and hint 

Thy melanchol) ra\ 

Wlieii the still night s uncloude<5 saint 
Is rt«4king on her way 
Through lattice leaf embower d, 
Fair she sh ds her shadowy beam 
And o’er my silent sacred room, 

Casts a cheqicr d twilight gloom , 

I throw aside the learned sheet, 

1 cannot choos> hut pre, she looks 

sweet 


mildly 

10 


Sad vest h whi art thou so fair. 
Of "'ty ai^ 1 so fraxP 
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Mcthmks tlioH lookest kindly on me, Moon, 

And cheerest mj lone hours with sweet regards ' 
Surely like me thou’rt sad, but dost not speak 
Thy sadness to the cold unheeding croud 
So mournfully composed o’er yonder cloud 
Thou shmcst, like a cresset, beaming far 
From the rude watch tower, o’er the Atlantic wue 


HI 

O GIVE me music — for m> soul doth faint , 

I’m sick of noise and care, and now mine car 
Longs for some air of peace, some djing phmt, 

“That may the spirit from its cell unsphero 

Hark how it falls ' and now it steals along, 

Like distant bells upon the lake at e\ e. 

When all is still , and now it grows more strong, 

As when the choral tram their dirges weave, 
Mellow and many voiced , where every close, 

O’er the old minster roof, m echoing waves 
reflow s 10 

Oh ! I am rapt aloft My spirit soars 

Bej ond the skies, and leaves the stars behind 
Lo ' angels lead me to the happj shores. 

And floating pceans fill the buoyant wind 
Farewell ' base earth, farewell 1 my soul is freed. 

Fat from its clayei cell it springs,— 
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W HEN high romince o’er e\ erj \\ ood and stream 
Dark lustre shed, mj infant mind to fire, 

Spell struck, and fill’d astth man> a wondering 
dream, 

1 irst in the grmes I woke the ptnsiit Ijrc, 

All there was mjsterj then, the gust that woke 
The midnight echo with a spirit’s dirge. 

And unseen fairies w ould the moon in' oke, 

To their light morns by the restless surge 
jSow to my sober d thought with life’s false smiles. 
Too much * * 10 

The 'agrant Taney spreads no mote her wiles, 

And dark forebodings no'v my bosom fill 


\ 

Oacr more, ind y ct once more, 

I give unto my harp a darl wo'cn la\ , 

1 heard the w aters roar, 

I heard the flood of ages pass aw at 
O thou, stem spirit, who dost dwell 
In thine eternal cell, 

Noting, gray chronicler ' the silent years , 

1 saw thee rise, — 1 saw the scroll complete. 
Thou spakest, and at th\ feet 
The uni' ersc ga'")- 'vay 


10 



^RAG^f^^ 7S 


loS 


M 

TIME* 

A 1 01 >I 

GrviLS of muEinns, wlio, the midmght hour 
\\nslini; in \iock1s or Inunlctl fortsl*- uiUi, 

Dosl wAlch Orion in In'- irclic Ioneci, 

Tin dark cji. Iix d as in some liol) Inner. 

Or when the eollied liglitnint,s cleue the air, 

\nd Ruin pnnt bcsuides the witujed storm, 

SiVV’sV in some lonc\> w-uch lower, where lh> hm)), 
Fainl Wvanq, strikes the fi hers c>c from fir. 

And, mid Ihe howl of elements, itnmoied 

Dosl ponder on the awful scene, and trace to 

The east to its supenot source, — 

Spint, attend m) lowlj iKnison ’ 

For now I stnl c to themes of mijxirt high 
The solitar) lyre , and, home he thee 
Above this narrow cell, I celebrate 
The m)sleries of Time ' 

IJtm who august, 

H'as ere these worlds were fashioned, — ere the sun 
Sprang from the cast, or Lucifer displaj d 
His glowing cresset in the arch of morn, 

t This Poem was begun eilLcr dumig the public \tion 
of Clifton Grove or shortly afterwards Hour) never 
laid aside the intention of completing it, and some of the 
detached parts were oitiong his latest productions S 
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Oi Vesper gilded the serenet eve 20 

Yea, He Aad been for an eternity • 

Had swept uni ary mg from eternity ' 

Tile harp of desolation — ere his tones, 

\t God s command, assumed a milder strain. 

And startled on his natch, in the last deep. 

Chaos’s sluggish sentrj, and eiohed 
From the dark void the smiling universe 
Cham d to the groiellmg frailties of the flesh, 

Mere mortal man, unpurged from earthly dross. 
Cannot sun ej , 11 ith fix’d and steadj ej e, 30 

The dim uncertain gulf, which non the muse, 
Adienturous, iiould explore, — but dirzj gronn. 

He topples donn the abjss — If he would scan 
The fearful chasm, and catch a transient glimpse 
Of Its unfatliomablt depths, that so 
Ills mind maj turn with double joy to God, 

Ills only certainty and resting place 
He must put off awhile this mortal vest, 

And learn to follow, without giddiness. 

To heights n here all is \ ivion, and surprise, 40 

\nd vague conjecture — He must waste b\ night 
The studious taper, far from all resort 
Of crowds and folly, in some still retreat , 

High on the beetling promontory’s crest. 

Or in the caves of the vast svildcrness. 

Where, compass’d round with Nature’s wildest 
shapes. 

He may be driven to centre fU his thoughts 
In the great Architect, who lives confest 
In rocks, and seas, and solitary wastes 
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So I os iliMnc l’!ulosoph\, with %oicc 50 

Mild as the tnurmut"; of the moonlight w i\c, 

Tutor’d the heirt of him, who now awakci, 

Touching the chords of solemn minstrelst , 

Uts faint, neglected song— intent to snatch 
borne vagrant blossom from the dangerous Uccp 
Of poesj , a bloom of such a hue, 

So sober, i maj not unsceralv suit 

\\ ith Truth s severer brow and one withal 

^o hardv is shall brave the passing wind 

Of manv winters, — rearing its meek head 00 

In loveliness when he who gather d it 

Is number d with the generations gone 

\ ct not to me h'tli God s good providence 

Given studious leisure', or unbroken thought, 

Such as he owns,— a meditative man, 

Who from the lilnsh o''mom to quiet cu 
Ponders, or turns the page of wisdom o er, 

I ar from the busj crowd s tumultuous dm 
Viom noise and wrangling fit, and undistutb d 
With Mirth’s unhol) shouts 1 or me the daj 70 
Hath duties which require the vigorous hand 
Of steadfast application, but which leave 
No deep improving trace upon the mind 
But be the da^ another’s — let it pass 1 
The night’s my own — ^Thc) cannot steal my night ' 
Wlicn evening lights her folding star on high, 

I live and breathe, and in the sacred hours 
Of quiet and repose, my spirit flics,. 

I The author w as then in an attorney s oflicc 
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Free is the morning, o’er the realms of space, 

And mounts the skies, ind imps her wing for 
Heaven So 

Hence do I love the sober suited miid , 

Hence Night s mj friend, my mistress, and m) 
theme, 

And she shall aid me no v to magnify 
The night of ages , — no when the pale ray 
Of star light penetrates the studious gloom, 

\nd, at my window seated, while mankind 
fVte lock’d m sleep, I feel the freshening breeze 
Of stillness blow, while, m her saddest stole, 

Thottghf, like a wakeful vestal at her shrine. 

Assumes her wonted sway 

Behold the world go 

Rests, and her tired inhabitants have paused 
From trouble and turmoil The w idow now 
Has ceased to weep, and her twin orphans he 
Lock'd in each arm, partakers of her rest 
The man of soirow has forgot his woes , 

The outcast that his head is shelterless. 

His griefs unshared — The mother tends no more 
Her daughter’s dying slumbers, but, surprised 
With heaviness, and sunk upon her couch. 

Dreams of her bridals Even the hectic, lull d lOO 
On Death’s lean arm to rest, in visions wrapt, 
Crowning with Hope’s bland wreath his shuddering 
nurse. 

Poor victim < smiles Silence and deep repose 
Keitm o’er the nations and the warning voice 





log 


Of Nature utters audibly within 

The general moral — tells ns that repose, 

Deathlike as this, but of far longer span. 

Is coming on us — that the weary crowds. 

Who now enjoj a temporary calm. 

Shall soon taste lasting quiet, wrapt around no 
With grave clothes and their aching restless heads 
Mouldering in holes and comers unobserved, 

Till the last trump shall break their sullen sleep 

Who needs a teacher to admonish him 

That flesh is grass, that earthly things are mist ? 

What are our jojs but dreams ? and what our hopes 
But goodly shadows in the summer cloud f 
There’s not a wind that blows but bears with il 
Some rainbow promise — Not a moment flies 
But puts its sickle m the fields of hfe, 120 

And mows its thousands, avith their jo}S and cares ^ 
'Tis but as yesterdaj since on jon stars. 

Which now I new, the Chaldee Shepherd* gazed 
In his mid watch observant, and disposed 
The tw inkling hosts as fancy gave them shape 
Yet in the interim what mighty shocks 
Have buffeted mankind — whole nations razed — 

Cities made desolate, — the polish’d suni 
To barbarism, and once barbaric states 
Swaying the wand of science and of arts , 130 

Illustrious deeds and memorable names 

1 Alluding to the first astronomical obsenations made 
by the Chaldean shepherds 
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Blotted from record, and upon the tongue 
Of gray Tradition, voluble no more 

Where are the heroes of the ages past ? 

Where the brave chieftains, where the might) ones 
Who flourish’d in the infancy of days ’ 

All to the gra\ e gone dow n On their fallen fame 
Exultant, mocking at the pride of man. 

Sits grim Torgeiftilness — ^The w arrior s atm 
Lies nerveless on the pillow of its shame , 140 

Hush’d IS his storm) v oice, and quench’d the blare 
Of his red eye ball — Yesterday his name 
Was mighty on the earth — To da) — ’tis what '> 

The meteor of the night of distant )ears. 

That flash’d unnoticed, save b) wrinkled eld. 

Musing at midnight upon prophecies. 

Who at her lonely lattice saw the gleam 
Point to the mist poised shroud, then quietly 
Closed her pale bps, and lock’d the secret up 
Safe in the charnel s treasures 

O how weak 150 
Is mortal man ' how trifling — how confined 
His scope of vision ' Puff d wath confidence. 

His phrase grows big with immortalit). 

And he, poor insect of a summer’s day ' 

Dreams of eternal honours to jins name , 

Of endless glory and perennial bays 
He idly reasons of eternity , ^ 

As of the train of ages, — when, alas I 

Ten thousand thousand of his centuries 

Are, m comparison, a little ^oint lOo 


{ 
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Too trivial for accompt — O, it is strange, 

'Tis passing strange, to mark his fallacies , 

Behold him proudly view some pompous pile. 

Whose high dome swells to emulate the skies. 

And smile, and say, my name shall live with this 
Till Time shall be no more , while at his feet. 

Yea, at his very feet, the crumbling dust 

Of the fallen fabric of the other daj 

Preaches the solemn lesson — He should know 

That time must conquer , that the loudest blast 1 70 

That ever fill’d Renown’s obstreperous trump 

Fades in the lapse of ages, and expires 

Who lies inhumed in the terrific gloom 

Of the gigantic p>ramid ? or who 

Rear’d its huge walls? Obhvion laughs, and savs, 

The prey is mine — They sleep, and never more 

Their names shall strike upon the ear of man, 

Their memory burst its fetters 

Where is Rome r 

She lives but in the tale of other times , 

Her proud pavilions are the hermit’s home rSo 
And her long colonnades, her public walks, 

Now faintly echo to the pilgrim’s feet, 

Who comes to muse in solitude, and trace. 

Through the rank moss reveal’d, her honour’d dust 
But not to Rome alone has fate confined 
The doom of rum , cities numberless, 

Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Babylon, and Troj, 

And rich Phoemcia — they are blotted oat. 

Half razed from memory, and their very name 
And being in dispute — Has Athens fallen ? 190 
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Is polish’d Greece become the savage seat 
Of Ignorance and sloth ? and shall -ue dare 
* * 


And empire seeks another hemisphere 
Where now is Bnlam ’ — ^Where her lanrell d names, 
Her palaces and halls ? Dash d in the dust 
Some second Vandal hath reduced her pride. 

And w ith one big recoil hath throw n her back. 

To primitiv e barbarit) Again, 

Through her depopulated vales, the scream 
Ofbloodj Superstition hollow rings, 200 

And the scared native to the tempest howls 
The yell of deprecation O’er her marts, 

Her crow ded ports, broods Silence , and the crj 
Of the low curlew , and the pensiv 6 dash 
Of distant billows, breaksl alone the void 
Even as the savage sits uMn the stone 
That marks where stood her capitols, and hears 
riie bittern booming in tha weeds, he shrinks 
I rom the dismaying solituA — Her bards 
Sing in a language that liatli perished , 210 

\nd their wild harps susp^dcd o cr their graves, 
Sigh to the desert w inds Jyang strain 


Meanwhile the \rts, in > 
Kisc in some distant 
Some bold adv cnturcr fi' 
Steering his bark through 
tVhere, to his wandering t 
1 lath ev er plough d befc 
Of fallen Albion — To the 


and infancy , 
and then, perchance, 
j vv itli golden dreams 
solitudes, 
no daring prow 
- the cliffs 
d unknow n 
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He journeys joyful , and perhaps descries 220 

Some vestige of her ancient stateliness 
Then he, with vain conjecture, fills his mind 
Of the unheard of race, which had arrived 
At science in that solitary nook. 

Far from the civil world , and sagelj sighs. 

And moralizes on the state of man 

Still on Its march, unnoticed and nnfelt. 

Moves on our being We do live and breathe. 

And we are gone The spoiler heeds us not 
We have our spring time and our rottenness , 230 

And as we fall, another race succeeds. 

To perish likewise — Meanwhile Nature smiles — 

The seasons run their round — The sun fulfils 
His annual course — and Heaven and earth remain 
Still changing, yet unchanged — still doom’d to feel 
Endless mutation in perpetual rest 
Where are conceal’d the days which have elapsed ? 
Hid in the mighty cavern of the past. 

They rise upon us only to appal. 

By indistinct and half glimpsed images 240 

Misty, gigantic, huge, obscure, remote 

Oh, it IS fearful, on the midnight couch. 

When the rude rushing winds forget to rave, 

And the pale moon, that through the casement high 
Sunfev s the sleepless muscr stamps the hour 
Of utter silence, it is fearful then 
To steer the mind, in deadly solitude. 

Up the vague stream of probability , 


H 
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To \\ind the mightj secrets of the past. 

And turn the kc) of Time ? — Oh ' who can strive 
To comprehend the \ast, the awful truth. 

Of the eicnnty Shat 1 atl gore by. 

And not recoil from the disma 5 ing sense 
Of human impotence ’ The life of man 
Is summ’d in birth daj s and in sepulchres 
But the Eternal God had no beginning 
He hath no end Time had been nith him 
For ncrlasttng, ere the daidal world 
Rose from the gulf in lo\ ehness — Like him 
It knew no source, like him ’twas uncreate 
What IS It then ? The past Etcmitj ' 

Vi e comprehend a fitis re watliout end 
We feel it possible that ci cn j on sun 
Maj roll for ever but w e shrink amazed — 

We stand aghast, when we reflect that Time 
Knew no commencement, — That heap age on age. 
And million upon million, wathout end. 

And w e shall ne\ er span the a oid of daj s 
That were, and are not but in retrospect 
The Past is an unfathomable depth, 

Be> ond the span of thought , ’tis an elapse 
Which hath no mensuration, but hath been 
For cier and for eicr 

Change of daj s 

To us 15 sensible , and each reaoKe 
Of the recording sun conducts us on 
Further in life, and nearer to our goal 
Not so watli Time — in)stcrious chronicler 
lit. knoweth not mutation , — centuries 
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Are to his being ns a dn>, nnd dnvs 
As centimes —Time past, nnd Time to come, 280 
\re ah\n}s equal , when the world began 
God had existed from elcrnit) 

ir • « 

Now look on man 

M) rtads of ages hence — Hath time elapsed ? 

Is he not standing in the self same place 
Where once we stood? — The same etermt) 

Hath gone before him, and is yet to come , 

Ilis/irj? IS not of longer span than ours, 

Though mvriads of ages interr ened , 

For who can add to what has neither sum, 

Nor bound, nor source, nor estimate, nor end ' 290 

Oh, who can compass the Almighty mind? 

Who can unlock the secrets of the High > 

In speculations of an altitude 
Sublime as this, our reason stands confest 
Foolish, and insignificant, and mean 
Who can apply the futile argument 
Of finite beings to infinity? 

He might as w ell compress the universe 
Into the hollow compass of a gourd. 

Scoop’d out by human art or bid the whale 300 
Drink up the sea it swims in ' — Can the less 
Contain the greater ? or the dark obscure 
Enfold the glories of meridian day? 

What does Philosophy impart to man 
But undiscov er’d wonders ? — Let her soar 
Even to her proudest heights — to where she caught 
The soul of Newton and of Socrates, 
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She but e\tends the scope of wild imaze 

And admiration All her lessons end 

In wider news of God s unfathotn’d depths 310 

Lo ' the unletter’d hmd, who never knew 
To raise his mind excursive to the heights 
Of abstract contemplation, as he sits 
On the green hillock b> the hedge row side, 

What time the insect sw amis are murmuring, 

And marks, in silent thought, the broken clouds 
That fnnge with lov ehcst hues the evening skj , 

Feels in his soul the hand of Nature rouse 

The thrill of gratitude, to him who form d 

The goodh prospect , he beholds the God 320 

Throned m the vvest, and his reposing ear 

Hears sounds angelic in the fitful breere 

That floats through naghbouring copse or fairy brake, 

Or Ungers playful on the haunted stream 

Go w ith the cotter to his w inter fire, 

IVhere o’er the moors the loud blast whistles shrill. 
And the hoarse ban dog liays the icy moon 
Mark with what awe he lists the wild uproar 
Silent, and big with thought and hear him bIcss 
The God that ndcs on the tempestuous clouds 330 
For his snug hearth and all his little joys 
Hear him compare Ins happier lot with his 
Who bends his way across the wintry wolds, 

A poor night traveller, while the dismal snow 
Beats in his face, and, dubious of his path. 

He stops, and thinks, in cverv lengthening blast. 

He hears some village masulTs distant howl. 
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And 5CCS, far streaming, some lone cottage light , 
Then, undeceived, upturns his streaming eyes, 

And clasps his shivering hands , or overpowered, 340 
Sinks on the frozen ground, v\ eigh d dow n « ith sleep, 
Trom which the hapless wretch shall never wake 
Thus the poor rustic warms his heart with praise 
And glowing gratitude, — he turns to bless, 

With honest warmth, his Maker and hi» t.od ' 
knd shall it e er be said, that a poor hind, 

Aursed in the lap of Ignorance, and bred 
In want and labour, glows with nobler zeal 
To laud his Maker’s attributes, while he 
Whom starry Science m her cradle rock d, jjO 
Vnd Castaly enchaslcn’d with its dews. 

Closes his eyes upon the holy word, 

Vnd, blind to all but arrogance and pride. 

Dares to declare his infidelity. 

And openly contemn the I^rd of Hosts? 

What is philosophy , if it impart 
Irreverence for the Deity, or teach 
V mortal man to set his judgment up 
Against his Maker s will? — The I’olygar, 

Who kneels to sun or moon, compared with him 360 
WTio thus preverts the talents he enjoys, 

Is the most hlcss’d of men ’ — Oh ' I would walk 
A weary journey, to the furthest verge 
Of the big world, to kiss that good man’s hand 
Who, m the blaze of vnsdom and of art. 

Preserves a lowly mind , and to his God, 

Feeling the sense of his own littleness, 

Is as a child in meek simplicity ' ^ 
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What IS the pomp of learning ’ the parade 
Of letters and of tongues ? E’en as the mists 370 
Of the grej morn before the rising sun, 

That pass away and perish 

Earthly things 

\re but the transient pageants of an hour , 

Vnd earthly pride is like the passing flower, 

That springs to fall, and blossoms but to die 
’Tis as the tower erected on a cloud. 

Baseless and silly as the school boy’s dream 
Ages and epochs that destroy our pride. 

And then record its downfall, what are the\ 

But the poor creatures of man’s teeming brain ? 3(10 
Hath Heasen its ages? or doth Heaven preserve 
Its stated oiras? Doth the Omnipotent 
Hear of to morrows or of yesterdays? 

There is to God nor future nor a past , 

Throned in his might, all times to him are present , 
He hath no lapse, no past, no time to come , 

He secs before him one eternal twM 

Time moveth not ' — our being ’tis that moves 

And wc, swift gilding down life’s rapid stream, 

Drevm of swift ages and revolving years, 350 

Ordain’d to chronicle our passing days , 

So the young sailor in,the gallant bark, 

Seudding before the wind, beholds the coast 
Keceding from bis eyes, and thinks the while, 

Strucl with amaie, that he is motionless, 

And that the land is sailing 

Such das ' 

Arc the illusions of this I’roteus life , 
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All, all IS false through every phasis still 

’Tis shadowy and deceitful It assumes 

The semblances of things and specious shapes, 400 

But the lost traveller might as soon rtly 

On the evasive spirit of the marsh, 

Whose lantern beams, and vanishes, and flits, 

O er bog, and rock, and pit, and hollow waj , 

As we on its appearances 

On earth 

There is nor certainty nor stable hope 
As well as the weary manner, whose bark 
Is toss’d beyond Cimmenan Bosphorus, 

Where Storm and Darkness hold their drear 
domain, 

And sunbeams never penetrate, might trust 410 
T o expectation of setener skies. 

And linger in the very jaws of death. 

Because some peevish cloud were opening. 

Or the loud storm had bated in its rage , 

As vv e look forward in this vale of tears 
To permanent delight — from some slight glimpse 
Of shadowy unsubstantial happiness 

The good man’s hope is laid fat, far beyond 

The sivay of tempests, or the furious siicep 

Of mortal desolation — He beholds, 420 

Unapprehensive, the gigantic stride 

Of rampant Rum, or the unstable naves 

Of dark Vicissitude — Even m death, 

In that dread hour, when with a giant pang. 

Tearing the lender fibres of the heart, 
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The immortal spirit struggles to he free, 

Then, e\ en then, that hope forsah.es liini not, 

For It exists be} ond the narrow r erge 

Of the cold sepulchre — The pettj jojs 

Of fleeting life mdignantl} it spurn’d, 43 ° 

And rested on the bosom of its God 

This IS man’s onl> reasonable hope , 

And ’tis a hope ivliich, cherish’d m the breast. 

Shall not be disappointed — Even lie, 

The Hoi) One — Vlmiglit) — who danced 
The rolling world along its airy way, 

E\eii lie will deign to smile upon the good. 

And welcome him to these celestial seats, 

\\ here joy and gladness hold their changeless 
reign 

Thon, proud man, look upon yon Starr) vault, 440 
Sune) the countless gems which richlv stud, 

The Night’s imperial chariot , — Telescopes 
IN ill show thee mvriads more innumerous 
Than the sea sand , — each of those little lamps 
Is the great source of light, the central sun 
Kound which sonit other might} sisterhood 
Of planets trav el, e\ cry planet stock d 
With living beinga impotent as thee 
Now, proud man ' now, where is th) greatness 
fled? \ 

MTiat art thou in the scale of unive^e ? 450 

lyCss, less than nothing ' — ^ ct of thee the God 
Who built tills wondrous frame of worlds is careful. 
As well as of the mendicant vvho bcgs\ 

The leavings of th} table And shalt tijou 
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^ Lift up thy thinkless spirit, and contemn 
•His heavenly providence ' Deluded fool, 

Lven now the thunderbolt is wing’d with death, 

Lven now thou totterest on the brink of hell 

How insignificant is mortal man. 

Bound to the hasty pinions of in houi , 460 

How poor, how trivial in the \ ast conceit 
Of infinite duration, boundless spice ’ 

God of the universe ' Almightj One ' 

Thou who dost walk upon the winged winds. 

Or with the storm thy rugged charioteer, 

Swift and impetuous is the northern blast, 

Ridest from pole to pole , Thou who dost hold 
The forked lightnings in thine awful grasp, 

And remest in the earthquake, when thy wrath 
Goes down towards eriing man, I would address 470 
To Thee my parting p aan , for of Thee, 

Great beyond comprehension, who thyself 
Art Time and Space, sublime Infinitude, 

Of Thee has been my song — With aw e I kneel 
Trembling before the footstool of thy slate. 

My God ' my I ather ' — I will sing to Thee 
A hymn of laud, a solemn caniick. 

Ere on the cypress wreath, which overshadcs 
The throne of Death, I li mg my mournful ly re. 

And give its wild strings to tlie desert gale 480 

Rise, Son of Salem rise, and join the strain. 

Sweep to accordant tones thy tuneful harp. 

And leaving \ain laments, arouse thy soul 
To exultation Sing hosanna, sing. 
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And hallelujah, for the Lord is great 

And full of mere} ’ He has thought of man , 

\ea, compass’d round with countless worlds, has 
thought 

Of we poor worms, that batten in the dews 
Of mom, and perish ere the noon day sun 
Sing to the Lord, for He is merciful 49 ° 

He gave the Nubian lion hut to live. 

To rage its hour, and perish , but on man 
He lavish’d immortalit}, and Heaven 
The eagle falls from her aenal tow er, 

And mingles with irrevocable dust 
But man from death springs joyful. 

Springs up to life and to eternity 

Oh, that, insensate of the favouring boon. 

The great eaclusive privilege bestow’d 

On us unw orthy trifles, men should dare ' 500 

To treat with slight regard the ptofier’d Heaven, 

\nd urge the lenient, but All Just, to swear 
In wrath, ‘The} shall not enter in my rest 
Might I address the supphcativ e strain 
To thy high footstool, I would pray that thou 
Wouldst pity the deluded wanderers. 


And fold them, ere they perishi m thy floch 
Yea, I would bid thee pit} theA, through Him, 
Thy well beloved, who, upon the cross, 

Bled a dead sacrifice for human sm, 

And paid, with bitter agonv, the t^ebt 
Of primitive transgression \ 

Oh ' I^hnnh, 

My V cry soul doth shiinh, when 1 reflect 
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That the lime hastens, when in vengeance clothed, 
Thou shalt come dow n to stamp the seal of fate 
On erring mortal man Thj chariot wheels 
Then shall rebound to earth’s remotest caves, 

And stormy Ocean from his bed shall start 
At the appalling summons Oh ' how dread 
On the dark eye of miserable man, S20 

Chasing his sms in secrecy and gloom. 

Will burst the effulgence of the opening Heaven 
^Vhen to the brazen trumpet’s deafening roai , 

Thou and thy dazzling cohorts shall descend, 
Proclaiming the fulfilment of the word ’ 

The dead shall start astonish’d from their sleep 
The sepulchres shall groan and yield their prey 
The bellowing floods shall disembogue their chaige 
Of human v ictims — T rom the farthest nook 
Of the wide world shall troop their risen souls, 5 jO 
From him whose bones are bleaching m the waste 
Of polar solitudes, or him whose corpse, 

Whelm’d in the loud Atlaatic’s v e\ed tides. 

Is wash’d on some Caribbean prominence. 

To the lone tenant of soiuc secret ceil 
In the Pacific’s vast * * realm. 

Where never plummet® sound was heard to part 
The wilderness of w ter , they shall come 
To greet the solemn advent of the Judge 
Thou first shalt sunmon the elected saints, ago 

To their apportion d Heaven ' and thy Son, 

At thy right hanr, shall smile with conscious joy 
On all Ills past cislresses, when for them 
He bore humardy’s severest pangs 
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Then slnlt thou scut the avcnqung cimeler, 

And, with a roar as loud ind horrible 
As the stern earthqual e’s monitorj loict, 

The wiched shall be dn\cn to their abode, 

Down the immitigable gulf, to wail 
Vnd gnash their teeth in endlt's agonj 5SO 


ktar thou aloft th} standard — Spirit rear 

1 h} flag on higlj ' — Invincible, and throned 

In unparticipaied Vight Behold 

Earth s proudest boosis, beneath thj silent sw av , 

Sweep headlong to df.struction thou the while, 

Unmoved and heedlc^, thou dost heat the rush 

Of niightj generations, as thej pass 

To the broad gulf of ruin and dost stamp 

Thy signet on them, and they rise no more 

Who shall contend with lime— unvanquisli d Time, 

The conqueror of conquere s, md lord 561 

Of desolation ’ — Lo ' the si adows llv , 

The hours and days, and years and centuries. 

They fiy they fly, and nations rise and fall 
The young are old, the old arc m their graves 
Ileard’st thou that shout ? It rent the vaulted shies , 
It was the voice of people, — inightv crowds, — 

Again ' ’tis hush'd — Time speahs^ and all is hush d , 
In the vastmultitude now reigns alone 
Unruffled solitude They all arc still 570 

All — yea, ihc whole — the incalcuIalA^ mass, 

Still as the ground ih it clasps llieir cold rem iins 
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Reir thou aloft thy standard — Spirit, rear 
Thy flag on high ' and glory m thy strength 
But do thou know the season yet shall come, 

When from its base thine adamantine throne 
Shall tumble , when throe atm shall cease to strike, 
Thj voice forget us petrifying power , 

When saints shall shout, and Time shall 6e no 
more 

Yea, fie doth come — the Mighty Champion 
comes 5S0 

Whose potent spear shall gise thee thy death wound. 
Shall crush the conqueror of conquerors. 

And desolate stern Desolation’s lord 
Lo ' where He cometli I the Messiah comes 1 
The King ' the Comforter ! the Christ lie comes 
To burst the bonds of death, and overturn 
The power of Time — Hark ' the trumpet s blast 
Rings o’er the heavens' They rise, the myriads 
rise — 

Even from their graves they spnng, and burst the 
chains 

Of torpor— lie has ramson’d them, 590 

* * ♦ 

Forgotten generations live again. 

Assume the bodily shapes they own’d of old. 

Beyond the flooc — the righteous of their times 
Embrace and weep, they weep the tears of joy 
Thy sainted mother wakes, and in her lap 
Clasps her dear babe, the partnej: of her grave, 

And heritor with her of Heaven, — a flower 
Wash d by the blood of Jesus from the stain 
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Of native guilt, eien in its earlj bud 

And hark ' those strains, how solemnlj serene 600 

Tliej fall, as from the skies — at distance fall — 

Again more loud — The hallelujah’s snell , 

The new Ij risen catch the joj fill sound , 

The} glow, the} bum , and now with one accord 
Bursts forth sublime from ever} mouth the song 
Of praise to God on high, and to the Lamb 
Wlio bled for mortals 


Yet there is peace for man — Yea, there is peace 
Even in this nois} this unsettled scene , 

^^’hen from the crowd, and from the cit} far, 6:0 
Hapl} he ma} be set (in his late walk 
O’ertaken with deep thought) beneath the boughs 
Of hone} suckle, when the sun is gone, 

And with fi\t C}e, and wistful, he sune}S 
The solemn shadows of the Heaiens sail. 

And thinks the season }t.i shall come, when Time 
Will waft him to repose, to deep repose. 

Far from the unquietness of life — fpm noise 
And tumult far — be\ ond the fl}ang llouds. 

Be} ond the stars and all this passins scene, 620 
Where change shall cease, and Time shall he no 
more • 
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Wherf yonder woods in gloomy pomp ansc, 
Embow’red, remote, a lowly cottage lies , 

Before the door a garden spreads, where blow s 
Now wild, once cultii ate, the bner rose , 

Tho’ chok’d wath weeds, the lilj there wall peer, 
And early primrose hail the nascent year , 

There to the walls did jess’mtne wreaths attach, 
And many a sparrow twitter’d in the thatch. 
While in the woods that wave their heads on high 
The stock dove warbled murmuring harmonv 
There, buned in retirement, dwelt a sage. 

Whose reverent locks bespoke him far in age , 
Silent he was, and solemn was his mien. 

And rarely on his cheek a smile was seen 
The V illage gossips had full many a tale 
About the aged ‘ hermit of the dale ’ 

Some called him wizard, some a holy seer, 

Tho’ all beheld him w itli an equal fear. 

And many a stout heart had he put to flight. 

Met in the gloomy wood walk late at night 

Yet, well I ween, the sire was good of heart. 

Nor would to aught one heedless pang impart , 

His soul was gentle, but he d known of woe, 

Had known the world, nor longer wish’d to know 
Here, far retir’d from all its busy ways. 

He hop’d to spend the remnant of his days , 
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And here, in peace, he till d bii little ground, 

And sai\, unheeded, jears revolving round 
Fair vvas his daughter, as the blush of daj , 

In her alone his hopes and wishes lay 3 ° 

His only care, ahont her future life 

When death should call him from the haunts of strife 

Sw eet was her temper, mild as summer shies 

^Vhen o’er their azure no thin vapour flies 

And but to see her aged father sad. 

No fear no care, the gentle Fanny had 

Still at her wheel, the live long day she sung. 

Till with the sound the lonesome woodlands rung. 
And, till usurp d his long unquestioned sway , 

The solitary bittprn wing’d its way, ijo 

Indignant rose, on dismal pinions borne. 

To find, untrod by man, some waste forlorn , 

Wliere, unmolested, he might hourly wail. 

And w ith his screams still load the heavy gale 

Once as I stray’d at e\ e, the woods among. 

To pluch wild strawberries, — I heard her song , 

And heard, enchanted, — oh, it was so sofl. 

So sw eet, I thought the cherubim aloft 
Were quiting to the spheres Now the full note 
Did on the downy wings of silence float 50 

Full on the ravash d sense then died aw av , 

Distantly on the cat, in sweet decay 
Then, first 1 1 new the cot the simple pair , 

Tlio’ soon become a welcome inmate there 
At ev e, I still w ould fly to hear the lay , 

Which Fanny to her lute was wont to plav , 
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Or with the sire, would sit ind talk, of war, 

For wars he’d seen, and bore full manj a scar. 

And oft the plan of £>allant siege he drew. 

And lov’d to teach me all the arts he knew 6o 

* * # 


VIII 

Loon rage the winds without — The winlrj cloud 
O’er the cold north star casts her flitting shroud , 

And Silence, pausing in some sno\ clad dale, 

Starts as she hears, b) 6ts, the shrieking gale , 

Whore now, shut out from every still retro it, 

Her pine cUd summit, and her woodland seat, 

Shall Meditation, m her saddest mood. 

Retire o’er all her pensive stores to brood ? 

Shivering and blue the peasant eyes askance 

The drifted fleeces that around him dance, lo 

And hurries on his half averted form, 

Stemming the fury of the side long storm 
Him soon shall greet his snow topt [cot of thatch,] 
Soon shall his ’numb’d hand tremble on the latch. 
Soon from his chimney’s nook the cheerful flame. 
Diffuse a genial warmth throughout his frame , 

Round the light fire, while roars the north wind loud. 
What merry groups of vacant faces crow d , ’ 

These hail his coming — these his meal prepare. 

And boast in all that cot no lurking care 20 

I 
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'SVhat, though the social circle be denied, 

Tven Sadness brightens at her owai fire side, 

Loves, with fixed e>e, to watch the fluttering blaze. 
While musing Memorj dwells on former days , 

Or Hope, blest spirit ' smiles — and still forgiven. 
Forgets the passport, while she points to Heaven 
Then heap the fire — shut out the biting air, 

And from its station wheel the easy chair 
Thus fenced and warm, in silent fit, ’tis sweet 
To hear w ithout the bitter tempest beat 3 ° 

All, all alone — to sit, and muse, and sigh. 

The pensii e tenant of obscurity 
* *■ 


IX 

ODE TO THE MOON 

I 

Mild orb who floatest through the realm of night, 

A pathless wanderer o tr a lonely wild 
Welcome to mo thv soft and pensne light. 

Which oft m childhood my lone thoughts beguiled 
Now doubly dear as o’er my silent seat. 
Nocturnal study’s sull retreat, 

It casts a nioumfitl melancholy gleam, 

And through m\ lofty casement w eases. 

Dim through the vines encircling leaves. 

An intermingled beam 10 
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It 

These re\ ensh dew s tint on mj temples Inng, 

This quivering lip, these e>es of djing dime 
These the Ureid signs of mans a secret pang, 

These are the meed of him who pants for fame ’ 
Pale Moon, from thoughts like these divert mj soul 
Lowly I kneel before thy shrine on high 
tfj lamp expires , — beneath thy mild control. 

These restless dreams are ever wont to flv 

Come, kindred mourner, in my breast. 

Soothe these discordant tones to rest, 20 

And breathe the soul of peace , 

Mild visitor I feel thee here, 

It IS not pain thit brings this tear. 

Tor thou hast bid it cease. 

Oh ' many a >c ir has passed away, 

Since I beneath thy fairy rav. 

Attuned my infant reed 
When wilt thou. Time, those days restore, 

Those happy moments now no more, 

« « «■ 

\ATien on the lake’s damp marge I lay , 30 

And mark’d the northern meteor’s dance. 

Bland Hope and Fancy, ye were there 
To inspirate my trance 

Tw in sisters, faintly now y e deign 
\ our magic svv eets on me to shed, 

In vain your powers are now essay’d 
To chase superior pain 
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And art thou fled, thon welcome orb ? 

So smftlv pleasnre flies 
So to m'’nkind, in darknesa lost, 4° 

The beam of ardonr dies 
an Moon, th\ nighU} task is done 
A.nd non , encurt-un d in the main 
Thou sinkest into reat , 

But I, in aain, on thorny bed. 

Shall woo the god of soft repose — 


X 

THE CHRISTIAD 

\ DIMNE POEM 
BOOK I 

I 

I SI^G the Cross ' — \ e white robed angel choirs. 
Who know the chords of harmons to sweep, 
k e who o’er holj Davao’s vaiyang wares 

Were wont of old vour hovenng wa ch to keep. 
Oh, now descend ' and witli j our harpings deep, 
Ponnng sublime the full svinphonions sirean 
Qt mus’c, seen as soothes tl e saint’s last sleep 
Awake mv slumbering spirit from its dream, 

And teach me how to evU the high mjstenous 
theme 
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Mourn ' bnlem, mourn ' low lies thine humbled 
state, 10 

Thy glittering fanes are levell’d with the ground ' 
Fallen is thy pnde ' — Thine halls are desolate ' 
Where erst was heard the timbrel s sprightly sound, 
And frolie pleasures tripp’d the nightly round, 
There breeds the wild fox lonely, — and aghast. 
Stands the mute pilgrim at the void profound. 
Unbroke by noise, sa\e when the hurrying hirst 
Sighs, like a spirit, deep along the cheerless waste 

III 

It IS for this, proud Solyma ' thy towers 
Lie crumbling in the dust , for this forlorn ao 
Thy genius wails along thy desert bowers. 

While stern Destruction laughs, as if in scorn, 
That thou didst dare insult God’s eldest born , 
And, with most bitter persecuting ire. 

Pursued his footsteps till the last day daw n 
Rose on his fortunes — and tliou saw st the fire 
That came to light the world, in one great flash 
expire 


It 

Oh ' for a pencil dipp d in living light. 

To paint the agonies that Jesus bore ' 

Oh ' for the long lost harp of Jesse’s might, 30 
To hymn the Saviour’s praise from shore to shore , 
While seraph hosts the lofty pcean pour. 
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And Heaven enraptured lists the loud acclaim ' 

Ma) a frail mortal dare the theme explore ’ 

Maj he to human ears his weal song framed 
Oh ' maj he dare to sing Messiah’s glorious name ’ 
v 

Spirits of pity ' mild Crusaders, conic ' 

Buoy ant on clouds around y our minstrel float, 
And give him eloquence who else were dumb, 

\nd raise to feeling and to fire his note ' 40 

And thou, Urania ' who dost still devote 
Thy nights and davs to God’s eternal shrine, 

Whose mild eyes lumined what Isaiah wrote. 
Throw o er thy Bard that solemn stole of thine, 
\nd clothe him for the fight with energy divine 
V I 

When from the temple's lofty summit prone 

Satan o’crcoinc, fell down , and ’throned there. 

The Son of God confest, in splendour shone 

Swift as the glancing sunbeam cuts the vir, 

JIad with defeat, and yelling his despair, 50 
* *> * 

Tied the stern king of Hell — and with the glare 
Of gliding meteors, ominous and red. 

Shot athw art the clouds that gather d round Ins head 

vn 

Right o er the Uuxinc, and tint gulf which late 
The rude Massageta. adored, he bent 
Ills northermg course, while round, in dusky state. 
The assembling fiends their summon d troops 
augment , 
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Clothed m dirk micts, upon their M~iy they went, 
Wide, os they pass d to regions more sei ere, 

The Lapland sorcerer si\ cll’d with loud lament Co 
The solilar) gale, and, till’d nilh feir, 

The how ling dogs bespoke unholi spirits near 

a III 

\\ here the North Pole in moodj sohtudi , 

Spreads her liuge tracks and fro en w isles around, 
Tliere ICC rocks piled iloft, in order rur'e 
I orni a gigantic hall, where neaer soiiml 
Startled dull Silence’ car, saae when profound 
The smoke frost mutter’d there drear Cold for aje 
Thrones him, — tnd, fit d on his pnnjca al mound 
Ruin, the giant, sits while stem Dismaj 70 

Stalks like some woe struck man along the de-ert 
wa\ 


In that drear spot, grim Desolation s lair, 

No sweet remain of life enchcers the sight 
The dancing heart’s blood in an instant there 
Would frecre to marble — Mingling day and night 
(Sweet interchange, which makes our labours 
light,) 

Are there unknown , while in the summer skies 
The sun rolls ceaseless round his hca\ enly height. 
Nor ever sets till from the scene he flics. 

And leaves the long bleak night of half the year 
to nse * So 
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\ 

’Twas there, tet shuddering from the burning lake, 
Satan had h\ d their neM consistort , 

When parting last he fondly hoped to shake 
Messiah s constancy , — and thus to free 
The pou ers of darkness from the dread decree 
Of bondage brought by him, and circumvent 
The unerring ways of IIim\vhc-,e eye can sec 
The womb of Time, and, in its embryo pent. 
Discern the colours clear of every darl event 

\l 

Here the stern monarch stay d his rapid flight, 90 
And his thick host, as with a jetty pall, 

Hov ering obscured the north star’s peaceful light, 
W iiting on w ing their haughty chieftain’s call 
He, meanwhile, downward, with a sullen fall. 
Drop! on the echoing ice Instant the sound 
Of their broad vans was hush’d, and oer the 
hall, 

Vast and obscure, the gloomy cohorts bound. 

Till, wedged in ranks, the seat of Satan they 
surround 


KU 

High on a solium of the solid wave, 

Trankt with rude shapes by the fantasticfrost, 100 
He stood in silence — now keen thoughts engrave 
Dark figures on lus front , and, tempest tost. 
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lie fears to say that e\ ery hope is lost. 
Meanwhile the multitude as death arc mute 
So, ert the tempest on Malacca’s coast, 

Sweet Quiet, tjcntlj touching her soft lute. 

Sings to tile whispering wares the prelude to dispute 

Mil 

\t length collected, o er the dark Dir an 
The arch fiend glanced, as b) the Boreal blaze 
Theirdowaicasl brows were seen, and thus began no 
His fierce harangue — Spirits ' our better days 
Are now elapsed , Moloch and Behai’s praise 
Shall sound no more in groves by my nads trod 
Lo ' the light breaks 1 — The astonished nations 
gaze ' 

^ For us IS lifted high the avenging rod ' 

For, spints, this is lie, — this is the Son of God 

\i\ 

What then ' — shall Satan s spirit crouch to fear ? 

Shall he who shook the pillars of God’s reign 
Drop from his unnerved aim the hostile spear? 
Madness' The very thought would make me 
fain 120 

To tear the spanglets from yon gaudy plain. 

And hurl them at their Maker 1 — Fix’d as fate 
I am his Foe ' — Yea, though his pride should 
deign 

To soothe mine ire with half his regal state, 

Still would I bum with fist, unalterable hate 
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Now hear the issue of m> curst empn/e, 

When from our last sad synod I took flight, 
Buoy’d with false hopes, in some deep laid disguise. 
To tempt this vaunted Holy One to write 
His own self condemnation , in the plight 130 
Of aged man in the lone wildnerness, 

Gathering a few stray sticks, I met his sight. 
And, leaning on mj staff, seem’d much to guess 
What cause could mortal bring to that forlorn recess 

\\l 

Then thus in homely guise I featl> framed 
Mj lowly speech — ‘ Good sir, what leads this way 
Vour wandering steps? must hapless chance be 
blamed 

That you so far from haum of mortals stray ? 
Here has e I dw clt for many a lingering day , 

Nor trace of man have seen , but how ' me 
thought 140 

Thou w ert the y oiitli on w horn God’s holy ray 
I saw descend in Jordan, when John taught 
Tin' he to fallen man the s is ing promise brought ’ 

WII 

'1 am that man,’ said Jesus, ‘I am lie ' 

But tfucc to questions — Canst thou point my feet 
To some low hut, if haply such there be 
In this wild labynnlh, where I may meet 
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With homely greeting, ind may sit and cil , 

Tor forty dajs I have tarried fasting here, 

Hid in the dark glens of this lone retreat, i ;)0 
And now I hunger , and my fainting car 
Longs much to greet the sound of fountains gushing 
near ’ 


w II 1 

Then thus I aiisuei d wil> — ‘If, indeed. 

Son of our God thou be si, what need to seek 
Tor food from men ? — Lo ' on these flint stones feed. 
Eld them be bread * Open thy lips and speak, 
And living rills from yon parch’d rock will break ’ 
Instantas I had spoke, his piercing eje 
Fi\ d on nij face , — ^the blood forsook my chei;! , 
I could not bear his gaze , — my mask slipp’d 
by l 6 o 

I would have shunn'd his look, but had not power 
to fij 


MX 

Then he rebuked me «ith the holy word — 
Accursed sounds ' but now my native pride 
Return d, and bj no foolish qualm dcterr d, 

I bore him from the mountain s wood) side. 

Up to the summit, where extending wide 
Ixingdoms and cities, palaces and fanes, 

Bright sparkling in the sunbeams, were descried. 
And in gaj dance, amid luxuriant plains. 

Tripp’d to the jocund reed the emasculated 
swams 170 
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‘ Behold,’ I cried, ‘ these glories ' scenes divine ' 
Thou whose sad prime in pining wantdecajs, 
And these, O rapture ' these shall all he thine, 

If thou wilt give to me, not God, the praise 
Hath he not giv en to indigence thj daj s? 

Is not thy portion peril here and pain ’ 

Oh ' Icav e his temples shun his w ounding w aj s ' 
Seize the tiar i ’ these mean weeds disdain, 

Kneel, Kneel, thou man of woe, and peace and 
splendour gam ’ 


x\t 

• ' Isit not written, sternly he replied, iSo 

‘Tempt not the Lord thy God’’ Frowning he 
spake. 

And instant sounds, as of the ocean tide. 

Rose, and the whirlwind from its prison brake, 
And caught nic up aloft, till in one flake. 

The sidelong volley met my swift career, 

And smote me earthward — Jove himself might 
quake 

At such a fall my sinews crack’d, and near. 
Obscure and dizzy sounds seem’d ringing in mine ear 

x\u 

Senseless and slunn’d I lav , till, casting round 
My half unconscious gate, I saw the foe 1 90 

Borne on a car of roses to the ground. 

By volant angels , and as sailing slow 
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He sunk, the hoary battlement below, 

White on the tall spire slept tlie slant sun beam. 
Sweet on tlie enamour’d zephyr was the flow 
Of heavenly instruments Such strains oft seem. 
On star tight hill, to soothe the Synan shepherd’s 
dream 


xtiii 

I saw blaspheming Hate renew d my strength , 

I smote the ether with my iron wing, 

And left the accursed scene — Armed at length 2co 
In these drear halls, to je, mj peers ' I bring 
The tidings of defeat Hell’s haughty king 
Thnce vanquish’d, baffled, smitten, and dismay’d ' 

0 shame ’ Is this the hero who could fling 
Defiance at his Maker, while array’d, 

High o’er the walls of light rebellion’s banners 
play’d ' 

XXIV 

Yet shall not Heaven’s bland minions triumph 
long. 

Hell yet shall have revenge — O glorious sight. 
Prophetic visions on my fancy throng, 

1 see wild Agony’s lean finger write 210 

Sad figures on his forehead ' — Keenly bright 

Reienge’s flambeau bums ' Now in his eyes 
Stand the hot teats, — immantled in the night, 

Lo ' he retires to mourn ' — I hear his cnes ' 

He faints— he falls— and lol— ’tis true, ye powers, 
he dies 
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Thus spal c the chiefiain, — and as if he Mew d 
The scene he pictured, with his foot advanced 
And chest inflated, motionless he stood, 

■While under his uplifted shield he glanced, 

With straining ejc ball fix d, like one en 
tranced, 220 

On Mew less air — thither the dark platoon 

Gazed wondenng, nothing seen, sa\e when there 
danced 

The norlhem flash, 01 fiend late fled from noon. 
Darken d the disk of the descending moon 

\xa I 

Silence crept still> through the ranks — The breeze 
Spake most distinctlj As the sailor stands, 
When all the midnight gasping from the seas 
Break boding sobs, and to his sight expands 
High on the shrouds the spirit that commands 
The ocean farer s life so stifl" — so sear 230 

Stood each darl power ,—-w hilt, through their 
numerous bands 

Beat not one heart, and mingling hope and fear 
Now told them all w as lost, now bade rei tnge appear 

\\\ u 

Ont there was there, whose loud defjing tongue 
Nor hope nor fear had silenced but the swell 
Of o\er boiling malice Utterance long 

Ills passion mod d, and long he stroicd to tell 
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His hbounng ire , still syllable none fell 
From bis pale quivering bp, but died away 
For very fury , from each hollow cell 240 

Half sprang his eves, that cast a flamy ray, 

And * <* 

« 

\X\III 

' This comes,’ at length burst from the furious chief, 
‘This comes of distant counsels ' Here behold 
The fruits of wily cunning ' the relief 
Which coward policy would fain unfold, 

To soothe the powers that warr’d with Heaven 
of old ' 

O wise ' O potent ' O sagacious snare ' 

And to ' our prince — the mighty and the bold. 
There stands he, spell struck, gaping at the air, 250 
While Heaven subverts his reign, and plants her 
standard there ’ 


xxix 

Here, as recovered, Satan fixed his eye 
Full on tlie speaker dark it was and stern 
lie wrapt his black vest round him gloomily. 

And stood like one whom weightiest thoughts 
concern 

Him Moloch mark’d, and strove again to turn 
His soul to rage ‘ Behold, behold,’ he cried, 

‘ The lord of Hell, who bade these legions spurn 
Almighty rule — behold he lays aside 
The spear of just revenge, and shrinks, by man 
defied ’ 260 
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Thus ended Moloch, md his [burning] tongue 
Hung quivering, ns if [mad] to quench its heat 
In slaughter So, Ins native vvilds among, 

The famished tiger pants, when, near his sent, 
tress d on the snnds, he tnarhs the trav eller’s feet 
Instant low murmurs rose, and manj a su ord 
Had from its scabbard sprung , but toward the 
seat 

Of the arch fiend all turn’d with one accord, 

As loud he thus harangued the sanguinary horde 
♦ ♦ * 

\e powers of Hell, I am no coward I proved 
this of old who led sour forces against the armies 
of Jehovah’ U ho coped with Ithunel and the 
thunders of the Mmighty ? Who, when stunned 
and confused ve lay on the burning lake, who first 
aw oke, and collected > our scattered pow ers ? Lastly, 
who led you across the unfathomable abyss to this 
dehghtful world, and estibhshcd that reign here 
which now totters to its base? How, therefore, 
dares yam treacherous fiend to cast a strain on Satan’s 
brav erv ? he who preys only on the defenceless — who 
sucks the blood of infants, and delights only in acts 
of Ignoble crueltv and unequal contention Away 
with the boaster who never joins in action, but, like 
a cormorant, hovers over the field, to feed upon the 
wounded, and overwhelm the dying True bravery 
IS as remote from rashness as from hesitation, let 
ua counsel coolly, hut let us execute our counselled 
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purposes determinatcly In power we In\c learned, 
by that expernnent which lost us Heaven, that we 

arc infenor to the Thunder beater — In subtlety 

in subtlety alone we arc his equals Open war is 
impossible 

* • » 

Thus we shall pierce our Conqueror, through the 
race 270 

Which as himself he loves , thus if we fall, 

We fall not with tlie anguish, the disgrace 
Of falling unrevengcd The stirring call 
Of vengeance rings* within me ' Warriors all, 
Tlie word IS \cngeancc, and the spur despair 
Away with coward wiles' — Death’s coal black 
pall 

Be now our standard '—Be our torch the glare 
Of cities fired ' our fifes, the shrieks that fill 
the air ' 

Him answering rose Mecashpim, who of old, 

Far in the silence of Chaldea’s groves, 280 
Was worshipp’d, God of Fire, with charms untold 
And mystery His wandering spirit roses, 

Nosv vainly searching for the flame it loves, 

And sits and mourns like some white robed sire. 
Where stood his temple, and where fragrant 
cloves 

And cinnamon upheap’d the sacred p>re, 

And nightly magi watch’d the everlasting fire 
1 The Southey volume misprints WTings Ed 

K 
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He A\a%ed hvs robe of flame, he cross’d his breast, 
And sighing — his papyrus scarf survey’d, 

Woven with dark characters , then thus address’d ago 
The troubled council 


1 

Thus far have 1 pursued my solemn theme 
With self rewarding toil thus far have sung 
Of godlike deeds, far loftier than beseem 
The lyre which I in early days have strung , 

And now iny spirits faint, and I have hung 
The shell, that solaced me in saddest hour. 

On the dark cypress ’ and the strings which rung 
With Jesus’ praise, their harpmgs now are o’er, 

Or, when the breere comes by, moan, and are heard 
no mote 300 

^nd must the harp of Judah sleep again ? 

Shall I no more reanimate the lay ? 

Oh ' thou who V isitest the sons of men, 

Thou who dost listen when the humble pray 
One little space prolong my mournful day ' 

One little lapse suspend thy last decree ' 

I am a vouthful traveller in the way, 

And this slight boon would consecrate to thee. 

Ere I with Death shake hands, and smile that I am 
free 
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TO ms BkOTlILR NEVILLT- 

NoutiiRh-im Septcmbei 1799 

Dear ISroilier, 

In consequence of j our repeated solicilaUons, I now 
ill down to write to you, although 1 never received 
an answer to the last letter which I wrote, nearly 
si\ months ago . but, as I never heard you mention 
It in any of my mother’s letters, I am induced to 
ihinh It has miscarned, or been mislaid in your 
office 

It is now nearly four months since I entered into , 
Mr Coldham’s office , and it is with pleasure I can 
assure you, that I never yet found anything dis 
agreeable, but, on the contrary, everything I do 
seems a pleasure to me, and for a very obvious 
reason — it is a business which I like — a busmess 
which I chose before all others , and I have two 
good tempered, easy masters, but who will, never 
theless, see that their business is done in a neat 
and proper manner The study of the law is well 
known to lie a dry, difficult task, and requires a 
149 
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comprehensive, good understanding, and I hope 
you will allow me (without charging me with 
egotism) to have a tolerable one , and I trust with 
perseverance, and a very large law library to refer 
to, I shall be able to accomplish the study of SO 
much of the laws of Lngland, and our system of 
jurisprudence, in less than five years, as to enable 
me to be a country attorney , and then, as I shall 
have two more years to serve, I hope I shall attain 
so much knowledge in all parts of the law, as to 
enable me, with a little study at the inns of court, 
to hold an argument on the nice points in the law 
with the best attorney in the kingdom A man 
that understands the law is sure to have business, 
and in case I have no thoughts, in case that is, 
that I do not aspire to hold the honourable place 
of a barrister, I shall feel sure of gaming a genteel 
livelihood at the business to which 1 am articled 

1 attend at the office at eight in the morning, and 
leave at eight in the evening , then attend my Latin 
until nine, which, you may be sure, is pretty close 
confinement 

Mr Coldliam is clerk to the commercial com 
missioners, which has occasioned us a deal of extra 
ordinary work I worked all Sunday, and until 
twelve o’clock on Saturday night, when they were 
hurried to giv e m the certificates to the bank Vf c 
had also a very troublesome cause last assizes. The 
Corporation versus Gee, which we (the attorneys 
for the corporation) lost It was really a vciy 
fatiguing day (I mean the day on which it was 
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tried) I ne%cr got anything to cat, from fi\c in 
the afternoon the preceding da), until twelve the 
next night, when the trial ended 


TO HIS UUOTHLR NEVILLE 

NoUingbant, 6tb June t«9o 

Dear Brolhtr, 

« « « 

Mx mother has allowed me a good deal lately for 
boohs, and I have a large assortmiiU (i retailer’s 
phrase) lint 1 hope you do not suppose they 
consist of novels — no — I have made a firm rcsolu 
lion never to spend above one hour at this amuse 
ment Though I have been obliged (o enter into 
this resolution in consequence of a vitiated taste 
acquired by reading romances, I do not intend to 
banish them entirely from my desk After long 
and fatiguing researches in Blackstone or Coke, when 
the mind becomes weak, through intense applica 
tion. Tent Jones, or Robinson Cmsoe, will afford a 
pleasing and necessary relaxation 

Apropos — now we arc speaking of Aoiinsan 
Cmsoe, I shall observe, that is allowed to be the 
best novel for youth in the English language Dc 
Foe, the author, was a smgular character, but as 
I make no doubt you have read his life, I will 
not trouble you with any further remarks 
The books which I now read with attention, arc 
Blackstone, Knox’s Essays, Plutarch, Chesterfield’s 
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Ltttcis, four l-vrgc \o\uvncs, Vitgrl, Hornet, and 
Cicero, und scverol others Blachslonc and Knoa, 
Virgil and Cicero, I naae got, the others I read 
out of Mr Coldham'slibrar) I have finished Rolhn’s 
Ancient Histoi} , Blair’s Lectures, Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, Hume’s England, and butish Nefos, htelj 
"When I have read Knox I Mill send it you, and 
recommend it to your attentir c perusal , it is a 
most excellent work 1 also read now the British 
Classics, the common edition of which I now take 
in , It comes every fortnight , I dare say you ha\ c 
seen it , it is Cooke’s edition I would recommend 
you also to read these, I will send them to you 
I have got The Citieet of tie IVorld, /diet , Gold- 
smith’s Essays, and part of The kamblet I i/ill 
send you soon the fourth number of Ehe Monthly 
Preceptor 1 am noticed as worthy of commendation, 
and as affording an encouraging prospect of future 
escellcnce — You will laugh I hare also turned 
poet, and have translated an Ode of Horace into 
English sterse, also for The Monthly Prtieptoi , hut, 
unfortunately, when I sent it, I forgot the title, so 
It wont he noticed 

I do not forsake the (low cry paths of poesy , for 
that is roy chief delight , I read the best poets 
Tilr Coldham has got Johnsons complete set, with 
their lues these of course I read 

With a little drudgery, I read Italian — Have got 
some good Italian works, as Pastor Fido, Kc , S.C 
1 taught myself, and have got a grammar 

I must now beg leave to return you my sincere 
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tlnnV>; foi jour kimJ present 1 like f <• hrujac 
• } c Lcis Ntrj much I hn\e rcitl ihe original J a 
Sni^eic I think him like Kouchefoucauli Madame 

dc Genlis is a \crj able woman 

c « « 

ljul I riiisl now ittimpi to excuse nu ncf;lcct in 
not wilting to tou 1 irst, I ha\L been \erj bnsv 
with these cssaas and poems for 7V;t nfonthljr 
rritffler Second, I ii is rather angri at jour last 
letter — I can beat am thing but i sneer and it was 
one continued grin from beginning to end is were 
all the nonces lou made of me m ni) mother s letters, 
and I could not, nor can I now Iwook it I could 
saj much more, but it is \er> I'lc, and must btj, 
lease to wish jou good night 

r am dear brother 

\ our aneclionilc friend, 

II K WllITL 

I’ S \ ou m ij expect a regular correspondence 
from me in future, but no sneers , and shall be 
verj obliged bj a long letter 


TO HIS IIKOTIIEK NCMLLl 


Dear Neville, 


J^ottingham a th Junt. i6c« 


^Ol, are inclined to flatter me when you compare 
my application with sours in truth, I am not half 
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so assiduous as you, and I am consaous 1 waste a 
deal of time unwittingly But, in reading, I am 
upon the continual search for improv ement I thirst 
after knowledge, and though my disposition is 
naturally idle, I conquer it when reading a useful 
book The plan which I pursued, in order to subdue 
my disinclination to dry books, was this, to begin 
ailentivcly to peruse it, and continue thus one hour 
every day , the book insensibly, by this means, 
becomes pleasing to you , and even w hen reading 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, which are very dry, I lay 
down the book w ith regret 
With regard to The Montnly P> iccftor, I certainly 
shall be agreeable to your taking it in, as my only 
objection was the estreme impatience which I feel 
to see whether my essays have been successful , but 
this may be obviated by your speedy perusal, and not 
neglecting to forward it But you must have the 
goodness not to begin till August, as my bookseller 
cannot stop it this month 

« fl * 

I had a ticket guen me to the boxes, on Monday 
night, for the benefit of Campbell, from Drury Lane, 
and there was such a not as never was experienced 
here before He is a democrat, and the soldiers 
planned a not in conjunction with the mob We 
heard the shouting of the rabble in the street before 
the //ay was over, the moment the curtain dropped, 
an ofiicer went into the front box, and gave the word 
of command immedntclj about sixty troopers started 
up, and SIX trumpeters in the pit played ‘God save 
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„~tl»eKing’ Tht. noise was asiomshing TIic otTiecrs* 
w the bo\es then drew their sitords, nod at another 
signal the privates in the pit drew their bludgeons, 
which they had hitherto concealed, and attacked all 
imhscnminnich that liad not an uniform the officers 
did the same with their snonis, and the house was 
one continued scene of confusion one pistol was 
fired, and the ladies were fnnting m the lobb> The 
outer doors were shut to keep out the mob, and the 
people jumped on the stage as a last resource One 

, of these noble ofticets, seeing one m in stand m the 
pit with hts hat on, jumped over the division, and 
cut him wath his sword, which the man instantlj 
wa'cnched from him, and broke, whilst tlic ofliccr 
sneaked back in disgrace They then formed a troop, 
and having emptied the play bouse, lbc> scoured the 
streets wath Uicir sw otds, and returned home v ictorious 
The players are, in consctjucncc, dismissed , and we 
have informations in our office against the oflicbts. 


TO HIS UROTHLK NTVILLC 

NoUin^ham sith Apnl, i8ot 

Dear Neville, 

On opening yours, I was highly pleased to find 
two and a half sheets of paper, and nothing could 
cacccd roy joy at so apparently long a letter, but 
"■ upon finding it consisted of sides filled after the 
I rate of five words in a line, and nine lines m a page. 
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I could not conceal my chagrin , and I am sure 
I may very modestly say, that one of mj ordinary 
pages contains three of yours if you 1 neii half the 
pleasure I feel in your correspondence, I am confident 
vou would lengthen your letters You tantalize me 
with the hopes of a prolific harvest, and I find, alas * 
a thin crop, whose goodness only makes me lament 
Us scantiness 


I had almost forgot to tell you that I ha\e obtained 
the first prize (of a pair of Adams's twehe inch globes, 
value three guineas) in the first class of T/ie Monthly 
Prcteptor Tlie subject was an imaginary tour from 
London to Edinburgh It is printed consequently, 
and shall send it to you the very first opportunity 
The proposals stated, that the essay w as not to evcecd 
three pages when printed — mine takes se\ en , there 
fore I am astonished they give me the first pri/c 
There was an evtraordinary number of candidates , 
md they said they never had a greater number of 
excellent ones, and they wished they eould have 
given ihirtv prizes Vou will find it (in i letter) 

addressed to N , meaning yourself 

* * * 

Warton is a poet from whom I have derived the 
most eviuisite pleasure and gratific itioii He abound^ 
m sublimity ind loftiness of thought, as well ns 
expression IIis Pkasuns of MJat cnoly is truly 
a sublime poem The follow mg passage I particularh 
admire 
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Nor undclightfol m tlie solemn noon 
Of night, where, hnplj wahcful from mj couch 
I start, lo, ill IS motionless around ' 

Roars not the rushing wind , the sons of men. 
And e\er) beast, in mute oblivion he 
All Nature’s hush’d in silence, and in sleep 
Oh, then, how fearful is it to reflect, 

That through the sull globe s aw ful solitude 
No being wakes but me 

How affecting are the latter lines ' n is impossible to 
withstand the emotions which rise on us perusal, and 
I envy not that man his insensibility who can read 
them wath apathy Many of the pieces of the Bible 
are written in this sublime manner one psalm, 
think the l8th, is a perfect master piece, and has been 
mutated by many poets Compare these, or the 
aboie quoted from Warlon, with the finest piece in 
Pope, and then judge of the rank which he holds as a 
poet Another instance of the sublime in poetry I 
will give you, from Akensides admirable P/easttres 
of ImaginaUan, where, speaking of the soul he says, 
she 

Rides on the vollied lightning through the heaiens, 
And yoked with whirlw inds, and the northern bliftt. 
Sweeps the long tract of day 

Many of these instances of sublimity will occur to y ou 
in Thomson 

James begs leave to present you with Bloomfield s 
Farmer’s Bo) Bloomfield has no grandeur or 
height , he IS a pastoral poet, and the simply sweet 
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IS \\lnt }ou are to evpeclfrom him , ni.\ertheless, his 
descriptions are sometimes little inferior to Thomson 
* ♦ * 

How pleased should I be, Nenlle, to have jou 
with us at Nottingham ' Our fire side would be 
delightful I should profit bj \our sentiments and 
CKperience, and } ou possibl) might gain a little from 
m) small bookish know ledge But I am afraid that 
time will ne\er come , jour time of apprenticeship 
IS nearh eapired, and, in all appearance, the small 
residue that jet remains wall be passed m hated 
London When jou are emancipated, jou will have 
to mi\ in the bustle of the world, in all probabilitj, 
also, far from home , so that when we have just 
learned how happj we might mutually make our 
selves, we find scarcely a shadow of a probabihtv 
of ever having the opportunitv Well, well, it is 
in V am to resist the immutable decrees of fate 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE 

Nottingham April, iSor 

Dear Neville, 

As I knov/ you will participate with me in the 
pleasure I receiv c from literary distinctions, I hasten 
to inform you, that my poetical Essav on Gratitude 
printed m this month’s Piccep*o} , that mv remarks 
on Warton are promised insertion in the nc\t month’s 
Mirro) and that my Lssav on Truth is printed in 
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the present (Apnl) Monthly Visitor The Preceptor I 
shall not he able to send you until the end of this 
month The Visitoi jou will herewith receive The 
next month’s Mirror I shall consequently buy I 
wish It were not quite so expensive, as I think it a 
very good work Benjamin Thomson, Capel Lofft, 
Esq , Robert Bloomfield, Thomas Dermodj, Mr 
Gilchrist, under the signature of Octavius, Mrs Blorc, 
a noted female WTiter, under the signature of Q Z , 
are correspondents , and the editors are not onlj men 
of genius and taste, but of the greatest respectabilitv 
As I shall now be a regular contributor to this work> 
and as I think it contains much good matter, I have 
half an inclination to take it in, more especially as you 
have got the prior volumes but in the present state 
of my finances it wall not be prudent, unless you accede 
to a proposal, which, I think, will be gratifying 
to yourself — It is, to take it in conjunction with 
me, by which means we shall both have the same 
enjoyment of it, with half the expense It is of 
little consequence who takes them, only he must be 
expeditious in reading them If you have any the 
least objection to this scheme, do not suppress it 
through any regard to punctilio I have only pro 
posed it, and it is not material whether you 
concur or not , only exercise your own discretion 

\ou say, (speaking of a passage concermng you 
in my last), ‘ this is compliment sufficient , the rest 
must be flattery ’ — Do you seriously, Neville, think 
me capable of flattery? 

As you well know I am a carping, critical little 
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dog, >ou will not be surpnsed at my observing that 
tliere is one figure in your last that savours rather 
of the ludicrous, when you talk of a ‘butterfly 
hopping from book to book 

As to tlie something that I am to find out, that is a 
perpetual bar to your progress m knowledge, &.C , I 
am inclined to think. Doctor, it is merely conceit 
You fancy that y ou cannot wnte a letter — you dread 
Its idea , you conceiv e that a work of four \ olumes 
w ould require the labours of a life to read through , 
vou persuade yourself that you cannot retain what you 
read, and in despair do not attempt to conquer these 
visionarv impediments Confidence, Neville, in one s 
own abilities, is a sure forerunner (in similar circnm 
stances with the present) of success As an illustra 
tion of this, I beg leave to adduce the example of 
Pope, who had so high a sense, in his youth, or 
rather in kis itifattci, of his ovv n capacity , that there 
was nothing of which, vvhen once set about, he did 
not think himself capable , and as Dr Johnson has 
obaerved the natural consequence of this minute 
perception of his owai powers, was his arriving at as 
high a pitch of perfection as it vv as possible for a 
man with his few natural endowments to attain 
* ■* * 

IVhen yon wish lo read Johnsons Lives of the 
Po ts^ send for them I have lately purchased them 
1 have now a large library My mother allows me 
ten pounds per annum for clotlics I alwavs dress 
in a respectable and even in a genteel manner, yet 
I can make much less than this sum suffice Mv 
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father generallj gi\es me one coat m a jear, and 
I make ta\o serve I then receive one guinea per 
annum for keeping my mother’s books , one guinea 
per annum pocket money and by other means I 
gain, perhaps, two guineas more per annum so 
that I have been able to buy pretty many, and 
when jou come home, you will find me in my study 
surrounded vvitli books and papers I am a perfect 
garreteer great part of my library, however, consists 
of professional books Have you read Burke On the 
Sublimet Knox’s II inter Eienirt ^^ — Can lend them 
to you, if you hate not 

Really, Neville, were you fully svnsible how much 
my time is occupied, principally about my profession, 
as a primary concern, and m the hours necessarily set 
apart to relaxation, on polite literature, to vvhicli, as 
a hobby horse, I am very desirous of paying some 
attention, you would not be angry at my delay in 
writing, or my short letters It is always with joy 
that I devote a leisure hour to you, as it affords you 
gratification, and rest assured, that I always partici 
pate in your pleasure, and poignantly feel every 
adverse incident which causes you pain 

Permit me, however, again to observe, that one 
of my sheets is equal to two of yours, and I cannot 
but coftsider this is a kind of fallaaous deception, for 
you always think that your letters contain so much 
more than mine because they occupy more room If 
yon were to count the words, the difference would 
not be so great You must also take in account the 
unsealed communications to periodical works, which 

L 
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I now reckon a part of mj letter, and therefore jou 
must excuse my concluding on the first sheet, bj 
assuring jou that I still remain 

Your friend and brother, 

H K WHITE 

PS A postscript IS a natural appendage to a 
letter — I onl> tia\ c to say, that positn ely > ou shall 
receive a six or eight sheet letter, and that written 
legibl), ere long 


TO MR BOOTH 

Notiinghara i2lh August, iSoi 

Hear Sir, 

I MUST beg leave to apologize for not having 
returned my sincere acknowledgments to yourself 
and hirs Booth, for jour very acceptable pre'^ents, 
at an earlier period I now , how e\ er, acquit mj self 
of the duty , and assure you, that from both of the 
works I have received much gratification and edifica 
tion, but more particularly from one on the Trinity 
a production which displays much erudition, and a 
very laudable zeal for the true interests of religion 
Religious polemics, indeed, have seldom formed a 
part of nij studies, though, whenever I happened 
accidentally to turn my thoughts to the subject of 

'Jones on the riimtv 
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the Protestant doctrine of the Godhead, and compared 
It Mith Allan and Socinian, manj doubts interfered, 
and I even began to think that the more nicely the 
subject was investigated, the more perplexed it \\ ottld 
appear, and was on the point of forming a resolution 
to go to heaven in my own way, without meddling 
or involving myself in the inextricable labyrinth of 
controversial dispute, when I received and perused 
this excellent treatise, which finally cleared up the 
mists which my ignorince had conjured around me, 
and clearly pointed out the real truth The intention 
of the author precluded the possibiltt) of his employ 
ing the ornaments and graces of composition in his 
work , for as it was meant for all ranks, it must be 
suited to all capacities , but the arguments are drawn 
up and arranged in so forcible and perspicuous a 
manner, and are vvntten so plainly, yet pleasingly, 
that I was absolutely charmed with them 

The Evangelical Clergyman is a very smart 
piece , the author possesses a considerable portion 
of sarcastic spirit, and no little acrimony, perhaps 
not consistent vv th the Christian meekness which 
he wishes to inculcate I consider, however, that 
London would not have many graces, or attractions, 
if despoiled of all the amusements to which, in one 
part of his pamphlet, he objects In theory, the 
destruction of these vicious recreations is very fine 
but in practice, I am afraid he would find it quite 
different * * * The other parts of this piece arc 
very just, and such as every person must subscribe to 
Clergymen, in general, are not what they ought to 
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bt. , and 1 IhinK Mr has pointed out their 

duties ter> accuratelj But I am afraid I sViaU be 
deemed iirpertinent and tiresome, in troubling jou 
with ill timed and obtrusiie opinions, and beg lease, 
therefore, to conclude, with respects to j ourself and 
Mrs Booth, bj assuring jou that I am, according to 
custom from time immemorial, and in due form, 
Dear sir, ) our obliged humble sen ant, 

KIRlvE WHITE 


TO HIS BROTHER ^L\ILLr 

Nottinetiani lolh tebruarj, iSOj 

Dear Iscsalle, 

* « ♦ 

ISOW with regard to the subsenption, 1 shall 
ccrtainlj agree to this mode of publication, and I 
am serj much obliged to jou for uhat jou sa\ 
regarding it But we must wait {except among sour 
ptixate friends) until we get Ladi Derbj s answer, 
and Prcfosals ue printed I think we shill readili 
raise 350, though Rottirgham is the worst place 
imaginable for anrthing of that kind Exen en\x 
will interfere 1 shall send proposals to Chesterfield, 
to mj uncle , to Shefneld, to Miss OalesV (book 
sellers), whom 1 saw at Chesterfield, and who hate 

latelj sent me a pressing inx nation to S , ic 

companied walli a desire of Montgomerj (the Poet 
Raul lositiic) to set. me to Iiewark — Allen and 
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Wnght, my friends there (the latter a bookseller) , 
and I think if they were stitched up with all the 
Monthly Mtr>o>s, it would promote the subscription 
You ire not to take any money, that Mould be 
absolute begging the subscribers put down their 
names, and pa) the booksellei of iihom they get 
the copy 


TO HIS BROTHER NE\ ILLF 

NoUmglnni loth Mitch, iSo, 

Dear Neville, 

I AM cured of patronage hunting , I will not expose 
m)self to any more similar mortifications, but shall 
thank )OU to send the manuscripts to Mr Hill, with 
a note, stating that I had written to the Duchess, 
and receiving no answer, you had called, and been 
informed by a servant, that in all probability she 
nei er read the letter, as she desired to know -jiliat the 
book 'oas left thete fo> that you had, in consequence, 
come away with the manuscripts, under a conviction 
that your brother would give Her Grace no further 
trouble State also, that you have received a letter 
from me, expressing a desire that the publication 
might be proceeded on without any further solicita 
tion or delay 

A name of eminence was, nevertheless, a most 
desirable thing to me in Nottingham, as it would 
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attich more respectabilit) to the subscription, but 
I see all furthei efforts will only be productive of 
procrastination 

* » * 

I think you may as w ell begin to obtain subscribers 
amongst friends now though the proposals may not 
be issued at present 

I have got tw enty three, w ithout making the affair 
public at all, among mj immediate acquaintance 
and mind, I neither solicit nor draw the conversation 
to the subject, but a rumour has got abroad, and has 
been received more favourably than I expected 
* « 


TO HIS RROTlinR NRVILLE 

NottmRham, •'nd Maj, jEo' 

Dear Neville, 

I IIAVP just gained a piece of intelligence winch 
much vexes me Robinson, the bool seller, knows 
that 1 have written to the Duchess of Devonshire, 
and he took the liberty (certainly an unwarrantable 
one) to mention it to * * ♦, whose * * * was 
inscribed to Her Grace Mr * • * said, that unless 
I had got a friend to deliver the personal!) , 

into the hands of Her Grace, it was a hundred to one 
that they ever reached her that the porter at the 
lodge burns scores of letters and packets a day , and 
particularly all letters by tlic twopenny post art 
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consigned to tile fire The rest, if they are not 
particularly excepted, as inscribed with a pass name 
on the back, are thrown into a closet, to be reclaimed 
at leisure He said, the waj he proceeded was this 
He left his card at her door, and the next day called, 
and was admitted Her Grace then gave him per 
mission, with tins proviso, that the dedication was 
as short as possible, and contained no compliments, 
as the Duke had taken offence at some such 
compliments 

Now, as my letter was delivered by you at the 
door, I have scarcely a doubt that it is classed with 
the penny post letters, and burnt If my manuscnpts 
are destroyed, I am ruined, but I hope it is otherwase 
However, I think jou had better call immediately, 
and ask for a parcel of Mr H White, of Nottingham 
They will, of course, say they have no such parcel 
and then, perhaps, you may have an opportunity of 
asking whether a packet, left in the manner } on left 
mine, had any probability of teaching the Duchess 
If you obtain no satisfaction, there remains no way of 
re obtaining my volume but this (and I fear you will 
never agree to put in execution) , to leave a card, 
with your name inscribed (Mr J N White), and call 
the next day If you are admitted, you will state 
to Her Grace the purport of your errand, ask for a 
volume of poems in manuscnpt, seat by your brother 
a fortnight ago, with a letter (say from Nottingham, 
as a reason why I do not wait on her), requesting 
permission of dedication to her , and that as you 
found Her Grace had not received them, you had 
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taken the liberty, after many inquiries at her door, 
to request to see her in person 

I hope your diffidence will not be put to this test , 
1 hope you will get the poems without trouble as 
for begging patronage, I am tired to the soul of it, 

and shall give it up 

^ ^ « 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE 

Nottingham, 

Dear Nev ille, 

I v\ RITE you, with intelligence of a very important 
nature You some time ago had an intimation of my 
wish to enter the church, in case my deafness was not 
removed — About a week ago I became acquainted 

with the Rev , late of St John’s College, 

Cambridge, and in consequence of what he has 
said, I have finally determined to enter myself of 
Yiimty College, Cambridge, with the approbation 
of all my friends 

Mr says that it is a shame to lecp me away 

from the university, and that circumstances are of 
no importance He says, that if I am entered of 
Trinity, where they are all seUd not, I must 
nccessarjl) , with my abilities, arrive at preferment 
He says he will be answerable that the first year I 
shall obtain a scholarship, or an exhibition adequate 
to my support That by the time I have been of 
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five years’ standing, I shall of course become a 
Fellow (200/ a year) , that with the Fellowship I 
may hold a Professorship, (500/ per annum), md 
a living or curacy, until better preferments occur 
He says, that there is no uncetlainly in the church 
to a truly pious man, and a man of abilities and 
eloquence That those who are unprovided for, are 
generally men who, having no interest, are idle 
drones, or dissolute debauchees, and therefore ought 
not to expect advancement That a poet, in parti 
cnlar, has the means of patronage in his pen and 
that, in one «ord, no young man can enter the 
church (except he be of family) with better prospects 
than myself On the other hand, Mr Enfield has 
himself often observed, that my deafness will be an 
insuperable obstacle to roe as an attorney, and has 
said how unfortunate a thing it was for me not to 
have known of the growing defect, m my organs 
of heanng, before I articled m) self Under these 
circumstances, I conceive I should be culpable did 
I let go so good an opportunity as now occurs 

Mr will wnte to all his university friends, 

and he says there is so much liberality there, that 
they will never let a young man of talents be turned 
from his studies by want of cash 

Yesterday I spoke to Mr Enfield, and he, vvith 
unexampled generosity, said that he saw clearly what 
an advantageous thing it would be for me , that I 
must be sensible what a great loss he and Mr 
Coldham would suffer , but that he was certain 
neither be, nor Mr C , could oppose themselves 
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to anything which was so much to my advantage 

IVhen Mr C returns from London, the matter 

will be settled with mj mother 

All my mother s friends seem to think this an 
evcellent thing for me, and will do all in their 
power to forward me 

Now we come to a very important part of the 
business — the meant I shall go with my friend 
Robert, in the capacity of Sizar, to whom the 
eapense is not more than 60/ per annum Towards 
this sum my mother wall contribute 20/, being what 
she allows me now for clothes , (bj this means she 
wall save my board ) and, for the residue, I roust 
trust to getting a Scholarship, or Chapel Clerks 
post But, in order to make this residue certain, 
I shall, at the expiration of twelve months, publish a 
second volume of poems bj subscnpPon 

» * « 

Mj fnend, Mr says, that so far as his means 

will go, I shall nevdr ask assistance in vain He 
has but a small income, though of great familv He 
has just lost two rectories bj scruples of conscience, 

and now preaches at for 80/ a year The 

following letter he put into my liand as I was 
leavang him, after hnvang breakfasted with him 
vesterday He put it into my hand, and requested 
me not to read it until I got home It is a bre.ich 
of trust letting you see it, but I wish rou to know 
his character 
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‘ My deir Sit, 

‘ I sinceiely wish I hid it in my power to render 
you any essential sen ice, to faalitate your passing 
through College believe me, I hive the -mil, but 
not the meam Should the enclosed be of any 
service, either to purchase books, or for other 
pocket expenses, I request your acceptance of it , 
but must entreat you not to notice it, ttiher to 
myself, or any living creature I pray God that 
you may employ those talents that he has given 
you to his glory, and to the benefit of his people 
I have great fears for you , the temptations of 
College are great 

Bclieie me 'ery sincerely yours, 

« < « 

The enclosure was 2/ zs 1 could not refuse what 
was so delicately offered, though 1 was sorry to 
take It he is truly an amiable character 
« «- « 


TO ms BROTHER NEVILLE 

Nottingham, — — ■ 1803 

Dear Neville, 

You may conceive with what emotions I read your 
brotherly letter , I feel a very great degree of aversion 
to bnrthemng my family any more than I have done, 
and now do , but an offer so delicate and affectionate 
I cannot refuse, and if 1 should need pecuniary 
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assistance, which I am in hopes I shall not, at 
least aftcs the fiist }ear,l shall without a moment’s 
hesitation apply to my brother Neville 

My college schemes jet remain in a considerable 
degree of uncertaintv , I am v erj uneasj thereabouts 
I have not heard from Cambridge jet, and it is 
very doubtful whether there be a vacant Sizarship 
in Trinitj so that I can write vou no further 
information on this head 


I suppose jou have seen my review in this month’s 
Mirror, and that I need not comment upon it , such 
a revaew I neither expected, nor in fact deserve 
I shall not send up the Mirror, this month, on 
this account, as it is policy to keep it , and you have, 
no doubt, received one from Mr Hill 
The errors in the Greek quotation I perceiv ed the 
moment I got dow n the first copies, and altered them, 
in most, with the pen , they are very unlucky , I have 
sent up the copies for the reviews myself, m order that 
I might make the correction in them 
I have got now to wntc letters to all the reviewers, 
and hope you will excuse mv abrupt conclusion of 
this letter on that score 

I am, dear Nevallc, affectionately yours, 

H K WHITE 

I shall write to Mr llill now the first thing, I owe 
much to him 
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TO iMR I> MADDOCR 

‘VoUmtjh'im 

« 

And now, my dear Ben, t muat confess your 
letter gate me much pam , there is a tone of 
despondence m it which I ma=t condemn, inasmuch 
IS It IS occasioned bj circumstances which do not 
intoKe your own c\ertions, but which arc utterly 
independent of yourself if you do your duty, why 
lament th it it is not pi oductive ? In whatev er situa 
tion we may be placed, there is a duty we owe to 
God and religion it is resignation , — n ly , I mav 
say, contentment ■Vll things arc in the hands of 
God , and shall we mortals (if wc do not absolutely 
repine at his dispensations) be fretful under them ? 
I do beseech you, my dear Ben, summon up the 
Christian within y on, and steeled with holy fortitude 
go on your way rejoicing' There is a species of 
morbid sensibility to which I myself haie often been 
i victim, which preys upon my heart, and, without 
giving birth to one actively useful or benevolent 
feeling, does but brood on selhsh sorrows, and 
magnifv its own misfortunes The evals of such a 
sensibility, I pray to God you may never feel , but I 
would have you beware, for it grows on persons of a 
certain disposition before they are aware of it 

I am sorry my letter gave you pain, and I trust my 
suspicions were without foundation Time, my dear 
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Ben, IS the discoverer of hearts, and I feel a sweet 
confidence that he will knit ours jet more closely 
together 

I behe\ e m> lot in life is nearly fixed , a month 
wall tell me whether I am to be a minister of Chnst, 
m the established church, or out One of the Iw o, I 
am now finally resolved, if it please God, to be I 
know my own unworthiness I feel deeply that I am 
far from being that pure and nndefiled temple of the 
Holv Ghost that a minister of the word of life ought 
to be, yet still I have an unaccountable hope that the 
Lord will sanctify mv efforts that he will purify me, 
and that I shall become his devoted servant 

I am at present under afllictions and contentions of 
spirit, heavier than I have yet ever experienced I 
think, at times, I am mad, and destitute of religion 
My pnde is not j et subdued the unfav ourable revaew 
(in T2 c Monlh!}) of my unhappy work, has cut deeper 
than V oil could liav c thought , not in a literary point 
of vacw , but as it affects my respectability It ropre 
sents me actually as a feggoi, going about gather 
ing money to put my self at College, when my book is 
worthless , and this with everv appearance of candour 
They have been sadlv misinformed respecting me 
this Revaew goes before me wherever I turn my steps , 
It haunts me incessantly, and I am persuaded it is 
hn instrument in the hands of Satan to drive me to 
distraction I min/ leavclvottinghain If the answer 
ttf the Elland Soaety he unfavourable, I purpose 
"riting to the Mirquis of Wellesley, to offer myself 
tudert at Uie academy he has instituted at Tort 
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William, in Bengal, and at the proper age to lake 
orders there Tlte missionaries at that place have 
done wonders already, and I should, I hope, be a 
valuable labourer in the vineyard If the Marquis take 
no notice of my application, or do not accede to my 
proposal, I shall place myself m some other way of 
making a meet preparation for the holy olhce, cither 
in the Calvanistic Academy, or m one of the Scotch 
Universities, where I shall be able to live at scarcely 
any expense 


TO MR R \ 

Nottmgbam, iSth April 1804 

My Dear Robert, 

I KAVbjust received your letter Most fervently do 
I return thanks to God for this providential opening , 
It has breathed new animation into me, and my breast 
expands with the prospect of becoming the minister of 
Chnst where I most desired it , but where I almost 
feared all probability of success was nearly at an end 
Indeed, I had begun to turn my thoughts to the 
dissenters, as people of whom 1 was destined, not 
by choice, but necessity, to become the pastor Still, 
although I knew I should be happy anywhere, so that 
I were a profitable labourer in the vineyard, I did, by 
no means, feel that calm, that indescnbable satisfaction 
which I do, when I look toward that church, which I 
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think, in the mam, formed on the apostolic model, 
and from nhich I am decidedly of opinion there is no 
positii e grounds for dissent I return thanks to God 
for keeping me so long in suspense, for I know it has 
been beneficial to mv soul, and 1 feel a considerable 
trust that tne \\a> is now about to be made clear, and 
that mj doubts and fears on this head will, m due 
time, be remoa cd 

Could I be admitted to St John’s, I conclude, from 
what I haae heard, that my provision would be 
adequate, not otherwise From m> mother I could 
depend on 15 or 20/ ajear if she live, toward 
college evponses, and 1 could spend the long vacation 
at home The 20/ per annum from ni) brother 
would suffice for clothes, 6^c , so that if I could 
procure 20/ a year more, as you seem to think I 
may, b> the kindness of Mr Martyn, I conceive I 
might, w ith economy, be supported at College , of 
this, however, you are the best judge 

Yon may conceive how much I feel obliged by Mr 
Martyn on this head, as well as to yon, for your 
unwearying wcrtions Trulv, friends have risen up 
to meJm quarters where I could not have expected 
them, fnd they have been raised, as it were, by the 
finger bf God I have reason, above all men, to be 
gratefi|l to the Father of all mercies for his loving 
kindnfcss towards me , surely no one can have had 
morir experience of the fatherly concern with which 
Gci^ watches over, protects, and succours Ins chosen 
stjed, than I have had , and surely none could have 
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less expected such a manifestation of his grace, and 
none could have less merited its continuance 

♦ • * 

In pursuance of jour injunction, I shall lay aside 
GrotiuS, and take up Cicero and Livy, or Tacitus 
In Greek I must rest contented for the ensuing 
fourteen days with the Testament , I shall then have 
conquered the Gospels, and, if things go on smoothly, 
the Acts I shall then read Homer, and perhaps 
Plato s Phadon, which I lately picked up at a stall 
Jly classical knowledge is very superficial , it has very 
little depth or solidity , but I have rcallj so small a 
portion of leisure, that I wonder at the progress I do 
make I believe I mast copy the old divines, in 
rising at four o’clock for my evenings arc so much 
taken up with visiting the sick, and with young men 
who come for religious conversation, that there is but 
little time for study 

* ♦ * 


TO MK B MADDOCK 

Nottingham ''^th April 1804 

My Dear Ben, 

Troly I am grieved, that whenever I undertake to 
be the messenger of glad tidings, I should frustrate 
my own design, and communicate to my good intelli 
gence a tamt of sadness, as it were by contagion Most 
joyfully did I sit down to write my last, as I knew 

M 
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I had \\here\\ ith to adimfiister comfort to > ou , and 
jet, after all, I find that, bj' gloomy anticipations, I 
ha\ e converted my balsam into bitterness, and I hat e 
bj no means imparted that unmui.ed pleasure which 
I wished to do 

Forebodings and dismal calculations are, 1 am con 
\inced, \ery useless, and I think very perniaous 
speculations — ‘ Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof’ — And jet how apt are we, when imminent 
trials molest us, to increase the burden bj melancholy 
ruminations on future evils '—evils which exist only 
in our own imaginations — and which, should they he 
realized, will certainly arrive in time to oppress us 
sufficiently without our adding to their cMStencc by" 
previous apprehension, and thus voluntarily incurring 
tlie penalty of misfortunes yet in perspective, and 
trials yet unborn Let us guard, then, I beseech you, 
against these ungratefnl div inations, into the womb 
of futurity — we know our affairs at? in the hands of 
one who has wisdom to do for us bfejond our narrow 
prudence, and we cannot, by faking thought, avoid 
any afflictive dispensation which God’s providence 
may have in store for us Let us Aerefore enjoy 
w ith'thankfulness the present sunshine, wathout adv ert 
ing to the coming storm Few and transitory are 
the intervals of calm and settled day with which we 
are cheered in the tempestuous voyage of life, we 
ought therefore to enjoy them, while they last, with 
unmixed delight, and not turn the blessing into a 
curse by lamenting that it cannot endure without 
interruption Wc, my beloved friend, arc united in 
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our affections by no common bands — bands which, I 
trust, are too strong to be easily dissevered — yet we 
know not what God may intend with rpspect to us, 
nor have we any business to inquire — we should rely 
on the mercy of our Father, who is in heaven — and if 
we are to anticipate, we should hope the best I 
stand self accused therefore for my prunent, and, I 
may say, u religious fears \ prudent foresight, as 
It may guard us from many impending dangers, is 
laudable , but a morbid propensity to seize and brood 
over future ills, is agonizing, while it is utterly useless, 
and therefore ought to be repressed 
I have received intelligence, since writing the 
above, which nearly settles my future destination 

A informs me that Mr Martyn, a Fellow of St 

John’s, has about 20/ a year to dispose of towards 
keeping a religious man at College — and he seems 
convinced that if my mother allows me sol a year 
more, I may live at St John’s provided I could gain 
admittance, which, at that college, is diSicuIt, unless 
you have previously stood in the list for a year Mr 
Martyn thinks, if I propose myst,lf immediately, I 
shall get upon the foundation, and by this day’s post I 
have transmitted testimonials of my classical acquire 
ments In a few days, therefore, I hope to hear that 
I am on the boards of St John s 
Mr Dashwood has informed me, that he also has 
received a letter from a gentleman, a magistrate near 
Cambridge, offering me all the assistance in his power 
towards getting through College, so as there be no 
obligation My way therefore is now pretty clear 
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I have just risen from my knees, returning than! s 
to ourficaNenly Father for this providential opening — 
my heart is quite full Help me to be grateful to him,' 
and pray that I may he a faithful minister of his word 

a » * 


TO MR R A 

Nottingham 7lh Mni, tSoi 

Dear Robert, 

a a ♦ 

\ OU don t know how 1 long to hear how your 
declamation was received, and 'all about it’, as 
We say in these pans 1 hope to see It, when I 
sec Its author and pronouncer Themistocles, no 
doubt, receiv ed due praise from y ou for his valour and 
subllci) but I trust you poured down a torrent 
of eloquent indignation upon the ruling principles 
of his actions and the motive of his conduct, while 
y ou exalted the mild and unassuming virtues of his 
more amiable rival The object of Themistocles was 
the aggrandirement of himself, that of Aristides 
the welfare and prosperity of tfie state The one 
endeavoured to swell the glory of Ins country , the 
other to promote its security , external and internal, 
foreign and domestic While you estimated the 
services which Themistocles rendered to the state, 
in opposition to those of Aristides, vou of course 
remembered that the former had the largest scope 
for action, and thil he influenced his countryanen 
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to fill into all his plans, while they banished his 
competitor, not by his superior wisdom or goodness, 
but by those mtngues and factious artifices which 
\nstides would have disdained Themistocles cer 
tainly did use 6ad means to a desirable end and 
if we may assume it as an axiom, that Providence 
will forward the designs of a good sooner than those 
of a bad man, whateier inequality of abilities there 
may be between the two characters, it will follow 
that, had Athens remained under the guidance of 
Aristides, it would have been better for her The 
difference between Themistocles and Anstides seems 
to me to lie this That the former was a wise and 
a fertunale man , and that the latter, though he 
had equal wisdom, had not equal good fortune 
We may admire the heroic qualities and the crafty 
policy of the one, but to the temperate and dis 
interested patriotism, the good and virtuous disposi 
tions of the other, we can alone give the meed of 
heart felt praise 

I only mean by this, that we must not mfet 
Themistocles to have been the better or the greater 
man, because he rendered more essential services 
to the state than Anstides, nor even that his system 
was the most judicious — but only , that, by decision 
of character, and by good fortune, his measures 
succeeded best 

» • 

The rules of composition arc, m my opinion, very 
few If we have a mature acquamtance with our 
subject, there is little fear of our expressing it as we 
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ought, provided we ha\e had some Itille esqienence 
in writing The first thing to be aimed at is 
perspicmti That is the great point, which, once 
attained, ill make all other obstacles smooth to us 
In order to write perspicuouslj , we should hare a 
perfut knowledge of the topic on which we are 
about to treat, in all its bearings and dependencies 
^^e should think well beforehand what wall be the 
clearest method of con\e>ing the dnft of out design 
This IS similar to what the painters call the massing, 
or getting the effect of the more prominent lights 
and shades bj broad dashes of the pencil ^Vhen 
our tliesis is well arranged m our mind, and we 
hate predisposed our arguments, reasonings, and 
illustrations, so as the) shall all conduce to the 
object in \aew, in regular sequence and gradation, 
we may sit down and express out ideas in as clear 
a manner is we can, alwavs using such words as 
are most suited to ou^ purpose, and when two 
modes of expression, cqualh luminous, present them 
sehes, selecting that which is the most harmonious 
and elegant 

It sometimes happens that writers, m aiming at 
petspicuit), oierreach thcmseUes, b) emplojing too 
many words, and perplex the mind b) a multiphcit' 
of illustrations This is a i crj fatal error Circum 
locution seldom conduces to plainness , and ) ou maj 
take It as a maxim, that, when once an idea is 
tUarly expressed, cicrj additional stroke will onli 
confuse the mind, and dimmish the effect. 

^\hcn YOU hare onre learned to express ) ourself 
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with clearness and propnetj, >oa will soon arrive 
, at elegance Everything else, m fpct, will follow 
as of course Bnt I warn >ou not to invert the 
order of things, and be paying your addresses to the 
Graces, when yon ought to be studjung perspicuity 
Young wntcrs, in general, are too solicitous to 
round off their periods, and regulate the cadences 
of their style Uence the feeble pleonasms and 
idle repetitions which deform their pages If you 
would have your compositions vigorous, and mascu 
line in their tone, let every word tell , and when 
you detect yourself polishing off a sentence with 
expletives, regard yourself in exactly the same 
predicament with a poet who should eke out_^the 
measure of his verses with titum, Utom, tee, sir 

So much for style 

* » * 


TO MR R A 

NotliDEham, glh Mav , 1804 

My Dear Friend, 

* ♦ * 

I HAVE not spoken as yet to Messrs Coldham and 
Enfield Your injunction to suspend so doing, has 
left me in a state of mmd, which, 1 think, I am 
blaraable for indulging, but which is indescnbably 
painful I had no sleep last night, partly from 
anxiety, and partly from the effects of a low fever, 
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which has preyed on mj nerves for the last si\ or 
seven ili}s I am afraid, Robert, m} religion is 
vet) superficial 1 ought not to feel this distrust 
of Gods providence Should I now he prevented 
from going to College, I shall regard it as a just 
punishment for inj want of faith 

I conclude Mr Mart) n has failed in procuring the 
aid he c\pected ? Is it so ’ 

» * * 

On these contingencies, Robert, )ou must know 
from ni) peculiar situation, I shall never be able to 
get to college M) mother, at all limes averse 
has latclv been pressed b) one of the deacons of 
Castlegate Meeting, to prevail on me to go to Dr 
Ililliams This idea now fills her head, and she 
would feel no small degree of pleasure in the failure 
of m) resources for College Besides this, her 
natural anviet) for ni) welfare will never allow her 
to permit me to go jp the university depending 
almost tntirel) on herself, knowing not only the 
tnezdiquaej , bat the great uticeriatrli, of her aid 
Coldham and Enfield must likcw ise be satisfied that 
rav way is clear I tremble, I almost despair A 
vanet) of contending emotions, which I cannot 
particularize, agitate m) mind I tremble lest I 
should have mistaken my call these are solemn 
vvammgs but no — I cannot entertain tlie thought 
To the ministry I am devoted I believe, by God, 
m what vvay must bo left to Ins provadence 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE 

Nottingham June 1804 

Dctt NcmUc, 

In answer to )our question, whether the Siiars 
have any duties to perform, I answer. No Some 
body, perhaps, has been hinting that there are 
servale offices to be performed by Sizirs It is a 
common opinion, but perfectiv erroneous The 
Oxford serz:/o>s, I believe have manj unpleasant 
duties , but the Sirars at Cambridge only differ 
from the rest in name 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE 

W iirorit, near Nottingham , 1804 

Dear Neville, 

* * * 

I HAVE run very much on the wrong side of the 
post here , for having sent copies round to such 
'persons as had given me in their names, as sub 
scnbers, with compliments, they have placed them 

to the account of presents ' 

* * * 

And, now my dear Neville, I must give you the 
most ingenious specimen of the invention of petty 
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envy yon perhaps ever heard of When Addison 
produced Cato, it was currently recened, that he 
had bought it of a vicar for 40f The Nottingham 
gentry, knowing roe too poor to buy my poems 
thought they could do no better than place it to the 
account of family affection, and, lo ' Mrs Smith is 
become the sole author, who has made use of her 
brother’s name as a feint ' I heard of this report 
j/i>st covertly it was said that Mrs Smith was the 
principal writer nest it was said that I was the 
author of one of the infenor smaller pieces only 
{,Mj/ Sitidj) , and, lastly, on mentioning the circum 

stances to Mr A , he confessed that he had 

heard seieral times that my ‘sister was the sole 
quiU driver of the family, and that master Henry, in 
particular, was rather shallow’, but that he had 
refrained from telling me, because he thought it 
would vev me Now, as to the \e\ing me, it only 
has afforded me a hearty laugh I sent my comph 
ments to one great ladv, whom I heard propagating 
this ridiculous report, and congratulated her on her 
ingenuity, telling her, as a great secret, that neither 
my sister or myself had any claim to any of the 
poems, for the right author viis the Great Mogul’s 
cousin german The best part W the story is, that 
my good friend, Benj Maddock, Vound means to get 
me to write verses extempore, t'\ prove whether I 
could tag rhymes or not, whith, it seems, he 
doubted ' 
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TO ROBERT SOUTHEY 

Nottingham 9thJuI>,i8o4 
» « * 

I CAN nov] inform you, that I have reason to 
believe my way through college is clear before me 
From what source I know not , but through the 
hands of Mr Simeon I am provided with 30/ per 
annum , and while things go on so prosperously as 
they do now, I can command 20/ or 30/ more 
from my friends, and this, in all probability, until I 
take my degree The friends to whom I allude are 
my mother and h other 

My mother has, for these five years past, kept a 
boarding school in Nottingham and, so long as her 
school continues in its present state, she can supply 
me with 15/ or 20/ per annum, without incon 
vemence, but should she die, (and her health is, I 
fear, but infirm,) that r"Sonrce will altogether fail 
Still, I think, my prospict is so good as to preclude 
any anviety on my part 1 and perhaps ray income will 
be mote than adequate fo tny wants, as I shall be a 
Sizar of St John s where the college emoluments are 
more than commonly large 

In this situation of «>y affairs, you will perhaps 
agree with me in t^triking that a subscription for 
a volume of poenr® will not be necessary , and, 
certainly, that measure is one which will be better 
avoided, if it ira? I lately looked over 
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Vi hat poems I ha\e by roe in manuscript, and iind 
them more numerous than I e\pected , but many of 
them vould perhaps be stjled viofish and mad,Ktsh, 
and eaen tntsanthropu, m the language of the votid , 
though, from the latter sentiment, I am sure I can 
saj, no one is more opposite than I am These 
poems, therefore, vill never see the light, as, from 
a teacher of that word vhich gives all strength to the 
feeble, more fortitude and Christian philosophj maj, 
with justice, be expected than they display The 
remainder of my verses v onid not possess any great 
interest mere descnption is often mere nonsense 
and I have acquired a strange habit, vhenever I 
do point out a tram of moral sentiment from the 
contemplation of a picture, to give it a gloomy and 
querulous cast, when there is nothing in the occasion 
but vhat Ought to inspire joj and gratitude I have 
one poem, however, of some length, which I shall 
preserv e and I have another of considerable magm 
tude in design, but of which only a part is vvntten, 
which I am fairly at a loss whether to commit to the 
flames, or at some future opportunit) to finish The 
subject is the death of Christ I have no fnend 
whose opinion is at all to be ^elied on, to whom I 
could snbmit it, and, perhaps, yficr all, it may be 
absolutely worthless ) 

With regard to that part of my provision which 
IS derived from my unknown fridnd, it is of course 
conditional and as it is not a provision for ’\pottt 
hut for a candidate for orders, I bthqve it is expected, 
and indeed it has been hinted as a ^li advisable, 
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that I should barter the Muses for mathematics, and 
abstain from writing \erses at least until I take my 
degree If I find that all my time will be requisite, 
in order to ptepare for the important office I am 
destined to fill, I shall certainly do my duty, how 
ever severely it may cost me but if I find I may 
lawfully and conscientiously relaa myself at intervals, 
with those delightful revenes which have hitherto 
formed the chief pleasure of my life, I shall, without 
scruple, indulge myself in them 

I know the pursuit of Truth is a much more 
important business than the exercise of the imagina 
tion , and amid all the quamtness and stilt method 
of the mathematicians, I can even discover a source 
of chaste and exalted pleasure To their severe but 
salutary discipline, I must now ‘subdue the vivid 
shapings of my > outh ’ , and though I shall cast 
many a fond lingering look to Taney s more allur 
mg paths, yet I shall be repaid by the anticipation 
of days, when I may enjoy the swOet satisfaction of 
being useful, in no ordinary degree, to my fellow 
mortals 


TO MK B MADDOCK 


Nottingham September 1804 


My Dear Ben, 

By the time you will open this letter, we shall 
have parted, God only knows whether ever to meet 
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agun The chances and casualties of human life 
arc such as to render it always questionable whether 
three months may not separate us forever from an 
absent friend 

Tor my part, I shall feel a vacuum when you are 
gone, which will not easily be filled up I shall 
miss my only intimate friend — the companion of my 
walks — the interrupter of my evening studies I 
shall return, in a great measure, to my old solitary 
habits I cannot associate vrith * * nor yet with 
* * * has no place in my affections, though he has 
in my esteem It was to you alone I looked as my 
adopted brother, and (although, for reasons you 
may hereafter learn, I have not made you my 
perfect confidant) my comforter — Heumxki avttce, 
Vale, longxtm Valc> I hope you will sometimes 
think of me, and give me a portion in your 
prayers 

« ■» *- 

Perhaps u may be thit I 'im not formed for 
friendship, that I expect more th-in can ever be 
found Time will tutor me I 'im a singular being 
under a common outside 1 am a profound dis 
sembler of my inward feelings, and necessity has 
taught me the art I am long before I can unbosom 
to a friend, yet, I thinh, I am sincere in my friend 
ship ^ou must not attribute this to any suspicious 
ness of nature, but must consider that I li\cd 
seventeen jears my own confidant, my own friend, 
full of projects and strange thouglii*:, ind confiding 
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them to no one I am habitually reserved, and 
habitually cautious in letting it be seen that I hide 
anything Towards you I would fain eonquer these 
habits, and this is one step towards effecting the 
conquest, 

I am not well, Ben, to night, as my hand writing 
and style will show , I have rambled on, however, 
to some length , my letter may serve to beguile a 
few moments on your way I must say good by to 
you, and may God bless you, and preserve you, 
and be your guide and director forever ' Remember 
he IS always with you , remember that in him yon 
have a comforter m ev ery gloom In your wakeful 
nights, when yon have not me to talk to, his ear 
will be bent down on your pillow , what better 
bosom fnend has a man than the merciful and 
benignant Father of all? Happy, thnee happy, 
arc yon in the privilege of his grace and acceptance 
Dear Ben, I am yovti true fnend, 

H K WHITE 


TO HIS MOTHER 

Winteringbam x6th December 1804 
My Dear Mother, 

Sl^CE I Wrote to you last I have been rather ill, 
having caught cold, which brought on a slight fever 
Thanks to excellent nursing, I am now pretty much 
recovered, and only want strength to be perfectly 
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le csnblished Air Grainger is himself a ^ety good 
physician, but when I grew worse, he deemed it 
necessary to send for a medical gentleman from 
Barton , so that, in addition to my illness, I e\pect 
an apothecary’s bill This, however, will not be a 
very long one, as Mr Grainger has chiefly supplied 
me with drugs It is judged absolutely necessary 
that I should laVe wine, and that I should ride 
It IS with \ ery great reluctance that I agree to incur 
these additional espenscs, and 1 shall endeavour to 
cut them off as soon as possible Mr and Mrs 
Grainger have behaved like parents to me since I 
have been ill four and five times in the night has 
Mr G come to see me , and had I been at home, 
I could not have been treated with more tenderness 
and care Mrs Grainger has insisted on my dnnk 
ing their wine, and was very angry when 1 made 
scruples , but I cannot let them be at all this addi 
tional expense — in some way or other I must pay 
them, as the sum I now give, considermg the mode 
in which w e are accommodated, is v ery trifling Mr 
Grainger does not keep a horse, so that I shall be 
obliged to hire one, but there will be no occasion 
for this lor any length of lime, os my strength seems 
to return as rapidly as it was rapidly reduced Don t 
make yourself in the least uneasy about this, I pray, 
as I am quite rccov ered, and not at all apprehensive 
of anv consequences I have no cough, nor any 
symptom which might indicate an affection of the 
lungs I read very little at present 

I thought It necessary to write to you on this 
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subject now, as I feared you might have an ex 
aggerated account from Mr Almond’s fnends, and 
alarm j ourself 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE 

Wintenngbam, aoth 1805 

Dear Nenlle, 

* * 

My first business must be to thank you for 
the * * *, which I received by Mr K Swann, 
you must not suppose that I feel reluctance to lie 
under obligations to so affectionate a brother, when 
I say, that I have felt uneasy ever since on more 
accounts than one I am convinced, m the first 
place, that you have little to spare , and I fear, in 
the second, that I shall prove a hinderance to a 
measure which I know to be necessary for your 
health I mean your going to some watering place 
for the benefit of sea bathing I am aware of the 
nature of injuries received at the joints, especially 
the knee , and I am sure nothing will strengthen 
your knee more for the present, and prevent the 
recurrence of disease in it for the future I would 
have you, therefore, if by any means you can be spared 
in London, go to one of the neighbouring coasts, 
and take sufficient time to recover your strength 
You may pitch upon some pleasant place, where 
there will be sufficient company to amuse you, an 

N 
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not so much as to create bustle, and make a toil of 
reflection, and turn retirement into not Since you 
must be as sensible as I am, that this is necessary 
for your health, I shall feel assured, if you do not 
go, that I am the cause, a consideration I ivould 
gladly spare m) self 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE 

Nottingham, June 1805 

M> Dear Brother, 

I WROTE )ou a long letter from Winteringham 
some time ago, which I now apprehend you have 
never received, or, if you have, some more important 
concerns have occupied your time than wnting to 
me on general subjects Feeling, however, rather 
weary to night, I have determined to send this sheet 
to you, as a proof that, if I am not a punctual, I 
am certainly far from a ceremonious correspondent 
Our adventure on the Humber you should have 
learned from K Swann, who, with much minuteness, 
filled up three sides of a letter to his friend with 
the account Tlie matter was simply this He, 
Almond, and myself, made an excursion about 
twelve or fourteen miles up the Humber, on our 
return ran aground, were left by the tide on a sand 
bank, and were obliged to remain six hours in an 
pen boat exposed to a heavy ram, high wind, and 
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piercing cold, until the tide rose, when two men 
brought a boat to our assistance We got home 
about IweUc o’clock at night no cmI consequences 
ensued, ow ing to our using e\ ery exertion w e could 
think of to keep warmth in our bodies 


TO HIS BROTHER M MI LE 

\\ inlermchani oth August, iSo, 

Duar \c\iUe 

1 AM verj sensible of all joui aficction, in your 
anxietj that I should not dimmish ni\ books , but 
1 am by no means rcheted from the anxietv which, 
on more accounts than one I am under, as to m> 
present situation, so great a burthen to the familj, 
when I ought to be a support My father made 
some hea\y complaints when I was at home, and 
though I am induced to believe that lie is enough 
harassed to render it v ery excusable, yeti cannot but 
feel strongly the peculiarity of my situation , and, 
at my age, feel ashamed that I should add to his 
burdens At present I have my hands completely 
tied behind me When I get to college, I hope to 
have more opportunities of advantage, and if I am 
fortunate, I shall probably relieve my father and 
mother from the w eight which I now lay upon them 
I wish yon, if you read this letter to my mother, to 
omit this part 

* * 9- * 
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TO CAPEL LOFFT, ESQ 

WinteritiRhim, loth September, 1805 

Dear Sir, 

Youp letter has at length reached me at this place, 
where I have been for the last ten months emplo>edj 
in classical reading with Mr Grainger It gives me 
pleasure to hear of }oti, and of poetij for, since I 
came here, I have not only been utterlj shut out 
from all intercourse with the lettered world, but have 
totally laid aside the pen of inspiration I have been 
actuated to this bj a sense of duty, for I wish to 
prove that I have not coveted the ministerial office 
through the desire of learned leisure, but with an 
ardent wish to do m> duty as a teacher of the truth 
I should blush to present mjself as a candidate for 
that office in an unqualified and unprepared state , 
and as I have placed my idea of the necessarj 
qualifications verj high, all the time between now 
and my taking my degree will be little enough for 
these purposes alone I often, however, cast a 
look of fond regret to the darling occupations of 
ni> jounger hours, and the tears rush into my ejes, 
as I fancy I see the few w ild flow ers of poetic genius, 
with which I have been blessed, withering with 
neglect Poetry has been to me something more 
than amusement , it has been a cheering companion 
when I have had no other to fly to, and a delightful 
solace when consolation has been in some measure 
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needful I cannot, therefore, discard so old and 
faithful a fnend without deep regret, cspecnllj 
when I reflect that, slung bj my ingratitude he 
maj desert me forev cr ’ 


ith legard to \our intended publication, \ou do 
me too much honour hj inserting m) puerilities along 
wain such good compani as I I now I shall meet 
there I wish I could preacni )ou with some sonnets 
worthy of your work I haae looked back amongst 
my old papers, and lind a few aerses under that name, 
which were written beuveen the lime when Clifton 
Grevt was sent to the press, and its final appearance 
The looking orct these papers has recalled a little of 
my old warmth, and I base scribbled some lines, 
which, as they owe their ri'c to your letter, I may 
fairly (if I hasc room) present to you I cannot read 
the sonnets which I ha\c found amongst m\ papers 
with pleasure, and therefore I shall not presume to 
show them to you I shall anxiously expect the 
publication of your wort 

I sball be in Cambridge next month, being 
admitted a Sizar at St John’s Trinity would base 
suited my plans belter, but the expenses of that 
college are greater 

With thanks for your kind remembrance tome, I 
remain, dear sir, sery rcspcclfulty and thankfully 
sours. If K WHITE 
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Yes m\ slra> steps have wander d, wander d far 
From thee and long heart soothing Poes> ' 

And man} a flower which in the passing time 
M} heart hath register d nipp d b} the chill 
Of undeserved neglect hath shrunk and died 
Heart soothing Poesv ' — Though thou hast ceased 
To hover o er the mant voiced strings 
Of m} long silent l}Te, vet thou canst still 
Coll the warm tear from its thrice hallow d cell 
\nd with recalled images of bliss 
Warm m} reluctant heart — Yes I would throw 
Once more would throw a quick and hurried hand 
O er the responding chords — It hath not ceased — 

It cannot will not cease the beavenl} warmth 
Pla^s round m} heart and mantles o er my cheek , 
Still, though unbidden pla>s — Fair Poes) ’ 
rhe summer and the spring the wind and ram, 
Sunshine and storm with various interchange 
Have marl d full manv a dav, and week and month 
Since b} dark wood or hamlet far retired 
Spell stnick with thee I loiter d — Sorceress ' 

I cannot burst th} bonds * — It is but lift 
Th} blue ejes to that deep bespangled vault 
Wreath th} enchanted tresses round thine arm 
And mutter some obscure and charmed rh}me 
•^nd I could follow thee on th} night s work 
Up to the region's of tbnee chastened fire 
Or in the caverns of the ocean flood 
Hind the light mazes of th} volant fool 
\et other duties call me and mine ear 
Must turn away from the high minstrelsv 
Of th} soul tranang harp umviUmgl} 

Must turn avsay , there arc severer strains 
{And surd} Uic} are sweet as ever smote 
The ear of bpini, from this inort il coil 
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Released and disembodied), there are strains 
Forbid to all save those whom solemn thought, 
Through the probation of re\ olving j ears 
^nd mighty converse with the spirit of truUi, 

Hate purged and purified — To these my soul 
Aspireth and to this sublimer end 
I gird m 3 self and climb the toilsome steep 
With patient expectation — Yea sometimes 
I oretaste of bliss rewards me and sometimes 
Spirits unseen upon my footsteps wait 
And minister strange music which doth seem 
Now near now distant non on high non Ion 
Then swelling from all sides with bliss complete 
And full fruition filling all the soul 
Surely such ministiy though rare may soothe 
The steep ascent and cheat the lassitude 
Of toil and but that my fond heart 
Reverts to day dreams of the summer gone 
When by clear fountain or embowered brake 
I lay a listless niuser prizing far 
Above all other lore the poet s theme 
But for such recollections 1 could brace 
My stubborn spirit for the arduous path 
Of science unregretting eye afar 
Philosophy upon her steepest height, 

And with bold step and resolute attempt 

Pursue her to the innermost recess 

Where throned in light she sits the Queen of Truth 

These verses form nearly the only poetical effort of 
this year Pardon their imperfections 
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TO MR B MADDOCK 

St Johns, tSth October, 1S03 

My dear Ben, 

I AM at length finally settled in my rooms, and, 
according to my promise, I urile to you to tell you 
so I did not feel quite comfortable at first here , 
but I nou begin to feel at home, and relish my silent 
and thoughtful cup of tea more than ei er Amongst 
our various occupations, that of attending chapel is 
to me not the least irksome, for the service is read in 
general below the span of my auditory nerve , but 
■when they chant, I am quite charmed, for our organ 
is fine, and the voices are good This is, however, 
only on high days and festivals, in which number the 
present day is to be reel oned (St Luke’s) 

My mathematical studies do not agree with me, 
and you mav satisfy yourself I shall never be a senior 
wrangler Many men come up with knowledge 
enough for the highest honours, and how can a man 
be expected to keep up with them who starts without 
any prevaous fund ? Our lectures begin on Monday, 
and then I shall know more of college difhculties 
My rooms are in the top story of the farthest court 
of St John’s (which you perhaps remember) near the 
cloisters They are light, and tolerably pleasant , 
though, as there was no furniture in them, and I 
have not yet bought many necessary articles, tlicy 
look vco bare Your phiz over the chimney piece 
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has been reeognized bj two of mj fellow students , 
the one leeolleeted its likeness to Mr Maddock of 
'Magdalene , and the other slid it was like 1 joung 
man whom he had seen with Mr Maddock, and 
whom he supposed to be liis brother 
Of my new acquaintance;,, 1 have become intimate 
with a Mr * * *, who, I hope, will be senior 
wrangler lie is a very serious and friendly man, 
and a man of no common mathematical talents He 
lives in the same court with me Besides him, I 
know of none whose friendship I should value, and 
including\ma, no one whose hand I would take m 
preference to that of mj old friend, so long as I see 
my old fnend with his old face When jou have 
learned to be other than what you are, I shall not 
regret that B M is no longer my friend, but that my 
former friend is now no more 


I walked through Magdalene the other day, and I 
could not help anticipating the time when I should 
come to drink your tea, and swallow your bread and 
butter, within the sacred walls You must know our 
college was originally a convent for Blacl Friars , 
and if a man of the reign of Henry the Si\th were 
to peep out of his grave, in the adjoining church 
yard, and look into our portals, judging by our dress 
and appearance, he might deem us a convent of 
Black Friars still Some of our brethren, it is true, 
would seem of very unsightly bulk, but many of 
them, with eyes sunk into their heads, from poring 


t 
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over the mathemitics, might pass %eiy well for the 
fasting and mortified shadows of penitent monhs 
With regard to the evpenses of our college, I can 
now speak decisively, and I can tell joii, that I 
shall be here an independent man I am a Senior 
Sizar, under veiy favourable circumstances, and, 1 
believe, the profits of my situation will nearly equal 
the actual expenses of the college But this is no 
rule for other colleges I am on the best side (there 
are two divasions) of St John s, and the expenses here 
are less than anywhere else in the univ ersitj 

I have this week written some very elaborate v erses 
for a college pnze, and I have at length learned 
that I am not qualified for a competitor, not being 
a Lady Alargaret’s scholar so that I have lost my 
labour — Compared with the other men of this large 
college, I find I am a respectable classic, and if I 
had time to giv e to the languages, I think I should 
ultimate!) succeed in them in no small degree , but 
the fates forbid mathematics I must read, and in 
mathematics I know I never shall excel These are 
harassing reflections for a poor young man gaping for 
a fellowship ' 

If I chose I could find a good deal of religions 
society here, hut I must not indulge myself with it 
too much Mr Simeon’s preaching strikes me much 
\ * * * 

I beg you will answer a thousand such questions as 
these vvitliout my asl ing them 
This IS a letter of intelligence — next shall be 
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sentmienl, (or Gothic arch, for they are synonymous 
according to Mr hi ) 


TO HIS MOTHLR 

St Johns 6lh OLtobcr tSoj 

Dear Mother, 

* t « 

\ou seem to repose so little conhdence in what 
I say with regard to my college cvpenses, that I 
am not encouraged to hope you will gi\e me much 
credit for what I am about to say, namely, that 
had 1 no money at all, either from my friends or 
Mr Simeon, I could manage to li\e here My silua 
tion IS so scry favourable, and the necessary expenses 
so very few, that I shall want very little more than 
ssill sufhee for clothes and books I have got the 
bills of Mr * ^, a Suar of this college, now before 
me, and from them, and his own account, I will 
give you a statement of what my college bills will 
amount to 

» * 

Thus my college expenses will not be more than 
12/ or 15/ a year at the most I shall not have 
any occasion for the whole sum I have a claim upon 
Mr Simeon for , and if things go w ell, I shall be 
able to live without being dependent on any one 
The Mr * *, whose bills I have borrowed, has been 
at college three years He c ime over from * * with 
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10/ in his pocket, nnd has no friends, or anj income 
or emolument nhateier, e\cept nhat he receives 
for his Sizarship , } et he does support himself, and 
that, too, \ery genteell) It is onlj men’s estrava 
gance that makes college life so e'cpensi'e There 
are Sizars at St lohns who spend 150/ a year 
but thej are gaj dissipated men, who choose to be 
Sizars in order that they maj hate more raonej to 
lavish on their pleasures Our dinners and suppers 
cost us nothing , and if a man choose to eat milk 
breakfasts, and go « ithoul tea, he may lit e absolutely 
for nothing, for his college emoluments will cover 
the rest of his evpenses Tea is indeed almost super 
fluous, since we do not nse from dinner till half post 
three, and the supper bell rings a quarter before nine 
Our mode of linng is not to be complamed of, for 
the table is covered with all possible variety, and 
on feast days, which our fellows take care are pretty 
frequent, w e have w me 

You will now, I trust, feel satisfied on this subject, 
and will no longer give yourself unnecessary un 
easiness on my account 

I was unfortunate enough to be put into unfurnished 
rooms, so that my furmture will cost me a little more 
than I expected , I suppose about 15I , or perhaps 
not quite so much I sleep on a hair mattress, which 
I find just as comfortable as a bed , it only cost me 
4/ , along with blankets, counterpane, and pillows, 
&c I have three rooms — a sitting room, a bed 
room, and a kind of scullery or pantry My sitting 
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room IS scr) !i"lit and pkT^ant, and what docs not 
o*tcn Inppcn, the. walls are m good ease, having 
been latclj stained green 

I must commission my sister to mal c me a pair of 
letter racks, but they must not be fint, because my 
furniture is not str) fint 1 think tlu old shape 
(or octagons, one upon another) is the neatest, and 
sshitc thu best colour I wish ^larla nould paint 
vignettes in tin. squares, because then I should see 
how her drawing proceeds You must 1 now that 
tl esc "re not intended as mere matters of show, but 
arc intended to "nswer some purpose there arc so 
man) particular places to attend on particular days, 
tint inkss a man is ver) cautious, he has nothing 
else to do than to pa> forfeits for non attendance A 
few cards, and a little rack will be a sliort wa) of 
helping the memor) 

I think I must get a supplj of sugar from London , 
for if I hu) It litre, it will cost me is 6d per pound, 
which IS rather too much I have pot tea inough to 
last the term out 

f * • 

tUthough )0u mi) bt quilt cos) on the subject of 
in) future support, )tt )0u must not form splendid 
ideas of m\ success at the univ crsil) , for the lecturers 
all speak so low , and we sit at such a distance, that I 
cannot hear a s) liable I have, therefore, no more 
advantage than if I were studnng at home 

I beg we ma) have no more doubts and fears, at 
least on my score 1 ihinl I am now very near being 
off your bands, and, since m> education at the 
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university is quite secure, you need not entertain 
gloomy apprehensions for the future , my niainte 
nance Mill, at all events, be decent and respectable 
and,)ou must not grieve yourself because I cannot be 
as rich as an alderman 

Do not show this letter to all comers, nor leave 
It about, for people will have a very mean idea of 
university education, when they find it costs so little , 
but if they are saucy on the subject, tell them — I have 
a lord just under me 


TO THE REV JOHN DASITWOOD 

St J ohn s 26tb October, iBos 

Dear &ir 

It is now many months since I wrote to you, and 
I have not received any answer I should not have 
troubled you with this letter, but that, considering 
how much I one to you, I thought the rules and 
observances of strict etiquette might with moral 
propriety be dispensed with 
Suffer me therefore to tell y ou, that I am quietly 
and comfortably settled at St John’s, silently con 
forming myself to the habits of college lite, and 
pursuing my studies w ith such moderation as I thinl 
necessary for my health I feel v erv much at home, 
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and lolenblj' liapp; , -Ithongh the jieculnr idtm 
tares of Lnnersit) education ml! in n prcit measure 
be lost to me, since there is not one of the lecturers 
■nhom I am ah'c to I eu , 

Iilcrar) ambition is, I think non fast sub 
siding, end a better emulation springing up m its 
room t conceive that, considering the disadvantages 
under which 1 laliour verj little can lx. expected from 
me m the benate House I shall not, however, 
remit mj exertions, 1 u, shall at least strive to acquit 
mjself wath credit though 1 cannot hope for the 
more splendid honours 

itli regard to in) college expenses, I have the 
pleasure to inform ■)ou that m\ situation is so 
favourable, that I shall he obliged, m strict rectitude, 
to wave the offers of nuan) of mj friends 1 shall not 
even necel the sum Mr Simeon iiieniioned, ifter the 
firs sear , and it i- not impossible that I mav Iw able 
to live without an) assistance at all I confess I feel 
pleasure in the thought of this, not through an) vain 
pride of independence, but hucausc I sliall then give a 
more unbiassed testimon) to Uic Truth, than if I were 
i if-fostd to he hound to it b) an) ties of obligation 
or gratitude I shall alwa}s feel as much indebted 
for intended, as for actuallv afforded assistance , and 
though I should never think a sense of thankfulness 
an oppressive burthen, )ct I shall he liapp) to ctincc 
It, when, in the ejes of the loilii the obligation to it 
has been discharged 
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I hope }ou will ere long relieve me from the painful 
thought that I he under your displeasure , and believe 
me, dear sir, most sincerely and affectionately yours, 

H K WHITE 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE 

St Johns Cambridge loth December, 1S05 

Dear Nevulle, 

I AM so truly hurt that jou should again complain 
of my long silence, that I cannot refrain from sending 
this by the post, although I shall send you a parcel 
to morrow The reason of my not having sent you the 
cravats sooner, is the difficulty I ha\ e found in getting 
them together, since part were in the hands of my 
laundress, and part dirtj I do not know whether 
you will find them right, as my linen is in other 
respects deficient, and I have a cause at issue with 
my washerwoman on that score This place is literally 
a den of thieves , my bed mal cr, whom we call a.g)'Li ' 
from a Greek word sigmfjing a vulture, runs away 
with everything he can lay his hands on, and when 
he IS caught, says he only borrow s them He stole 
a sack of coals a week, as regularly as the week came, 
when first I had fires , but I have stopped the run of 
this business, by a monstrous large padlock, which is 
bung to the staple of the bin His next trick was 
to bring me four candles for a pound instead of six , 
and this trade he earned on for some time, until 
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1 accidentally discovered the tnck he then said he 
had always brought me right unul that time, and 
that then he had brought me Jives, but had given 
Mr H (a man on the same staircase) one, because he 
thmght he understood I had borrowed one of him , 
on inquiring of Mr H he had not given him one 
according to his pretence but the gentleman was not 
caught yet, for he declared he had lent one to the bed 
maker of Lord B in the rooms below His neatest 
trick IS going to the grocer every now and then for 
articles in your name, which he converts to his own 
use I have stopped him here too, by keepmg a 
cheque book Tea, sugar, and pocket handkerchiefs, 
are his natural perquisites, and I verily believe he will 
soon be filling his canister out of mine before my face 
There is no redress for all this , for if you change, you 
ate no better off they are all alike They know j ou 
regard them as a pack of thieves, and their only 
concern is to steal so dexterously that they may not be 
confronted with direct proof 


Do not be surprised at any apparent negligence 
in my letters my time has so many calls for it, that 
half my duties are neglected Our college examina 
tion comes on next Tuesday, and it is of the utmost 
moment that I acquit myself well there A month 
after will follow the scholarship examination My 
time, therefore, at present, will scarcely permit the 
performance of my promise with respect to the 
historical papers, but I have them in mind, and I am 

O 
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much bent on perfecting them in a manner superior to 
their commencement 

I ivonld fain write to my brother James, who must 
b} no means think I forget him , but I fear I shall 
see him before I wTite to him on the accounts aboi e 
stated The examination for the scholarship is 
distinct from that of our college, which is a very 
important one , and w hile I am preparing for the one 
I necessarilj neglect the other 

I wash very much to hear from you on religious 
topics , and remember, that although my leisure at 
present w ill not allow me to vvnte to y ou all I wish, 
vet It will be the highest gratification to me to read 
your letters, especially when they relate to your 
Christian progress I beseech you not to relax, as you 
value your peace of mind, and the repose of a dying 
bed I wish you would lake in the Chishan Observer, 
which IS a cheap work, and will yield you much 
profitable amusement I have it here for nothing, 
and can send you up some of the numbers if you like 

Remember, and let my mother know, that I have 
no chance for the univ crsity scholarship, and that I only 
sit for the purpose of letting the university know that 
I am a decent proficient in the languages 

There is one just vacant which I can certainly get, 
but I should be obliged to go to Peter house in conse 
quence, which will not be advasable— but I must make 
inquiries about it I speak with certainty on this 
subject, because it is restneted to candidates who are 
in their first y ear, amongst whom I should probably 
be equal to anv The others arc open to bachelors 
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TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE 

St Johns, 19th December, 1805 

Dear Neville, 

I WAS sorry to receive your letter, desiring me to 
defer my journey , and I am sorry to be forced to tell 
you the reason of my coming to town sooner than you 
wish me I have had an attack of my old nervous 
complaint, and my spirits have been so wretchedly 
shattered, that my surgeon says I shall never be well 
till I have removed somewhere, where I can have 
society and amusement It is a very distressing thing 
to be ill in college, where you have no attendance, 
and very little society Mr Catton, my tutor, has 
prevailed upon me, by pressing wishes, to go into the 
hall to be exammed with the men of my year I have 
gone through two examinations, and I have one to 
come , after that is over, he told me I had better 
go to ray friends directly, and relieve myself with 
complete relaxation from study Under these circum 
stances, the object of my journey to London will be 
answered, by the mere residence in my aunt’s family , 
and by a cessation from reading While I am here, I 
am wretched , I cannot read, the slightest application 
makes me faint , I have very little society, and that is 
quite a force upon my friends I am determined, 
therefore, to leave this place on Saturday morning, 
and you may rest satisfied that the purpose of my 
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journey will be billy accomplished b\ the prattle of 
my aunt’s little ones, and her care I am not an 
inrahd, since I have no sickness or ailment, but I am 
weak and low spinted, and unable to read The last 
IS the greatest calamit\ I can experience of a worldly 
nature AI} mind preys upon itself Had it not been 
for Leeson, of Clare Hall, I could not have gone 
through this weel I have been examined twice, and 
almost without lool ing over the subjects, and I have 
giv en satisfaction , but I am obliged to be 1 ept up 
bv strong medicines to endure this exertion, which is 
very great 

I am happy, however, to tell you, I am better, 
and Mr Farish, the surgeon, says, a few days will 
re establish me when I get into another scene, and 
into society 

* * * 


TO HIS MOTHER 

London, 24th December, 1S05 

Dear Mother, 

You no doubt, ha\e been surpnsed at not 
having heard from me for so long a time, and }ou 
be no less so to find that I am writing this at my 
aunt’s in this far famed cit> I ha\e been so much 
taken up with our college examinations of late, that I 
could not find time to write even to jou, and I am 
now come to town, in order to gi\e myself every 
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rehxation and amusement I can , for I had read so 
much at Cambridge, that my health was rather 
affected, and I uas advised to gi\e mjself the respite 
of a weeh or a fortnight, in order to recorer strength 
I arnved in town on Saturday night, and should have 
written jesterday, tn order to remove any uneasiness 
you might feel on my account, but there is no post on 
Sunday 

I have now to communicate some agreeable 
intelligence to you Last week being the close of 
the Michaelmas term, and our college examination, 
our tutor, who is a verj great man, sent for me, and 
told me he was sorry to hear I had been ill he 
understood I was low spirited, and wished to know 
whether I frightened m)self about college expenses 
I told htm, that they did contribute some little to 
harass me, because I was as yet uncertain what the 
bills of my first jear would amount to Ills answer 
was to this purpose ‘ Mr Wliite, I beg >ou will not 
trouble yourself on this subject your emoluments 
will be very great, very great indeed, and I will tal e 
care your expenses are not very burdensome — Leave 
that to me ’ ’ He advised me to go to m> friends, and 
amuse myself with a total cessation from reading 
After our college examination (which lasted six days) 
was over, he sent for me again, and repeated what he 
had said before about the expenses of the college , 
and he added, that if I went on as I had begun, and 
made myself a good scholar, I might rely on being 
prov idcd for by the college , for if the lounty should be 
JuU, and they could not elect me a fellow , they w ould 
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recommend me to another college, where they would 
be ghd to receive a clever man from their hands , or, 
at all events, they could al‘wa}s get a joung man a 
situation as a private tutor in a nobleman’s famil> 
or could put him in some handsome way of prefer 
ment ‘ W e make it a rule (he said) of provading for 
a clever man, whose fortune is small , and jou may 
therefore rest assured, Mr White, that, after you have 
taken j our degree, ) ou will be provided vv ith a genteel 
competency by the lolUge lie begged I would be 
under no apprehensions on these accounts he shook 
bands vv itb me very affectionately , and wished me a 
speedy recovery These attentions from a man like 
the tutor of St John s are very marked , and Mr " 
Catton IS well known for doing more than he says 
I am sure, after these assurances from a principal of 
so respectable a society as St John’s, I have nothing 
more to fear , and I hope you vv ill nev er repine on 
my account again according to every appearance, 
my lot in life is certain 


TO MR 1> MADDOCK 

1 ondon, \ims, 1S05 

My Dear Ben, 

\ou would have had no reason to complain of 
my long silence, had f preferred my self justification 
to your case. I wrote you a letter, which now lies 
m my drawer at St John’s, but m such a weak state 
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of botl) , and in so desponding and comfortless a 
tone of mind, that I knew it Mould gne jou pain, 
and therefore I chose not to send it I has e mdeed 
been ill but, thanks to God, I am recovered 
nerves were miserably shattered by over application, 
and the absence of ail that could amuse, and the 
presence of many things which neighed heav'y upon 
mj spirits When I found myself too ill to read, 
and too desponding to endure niv own reflections, 
I discos ered that it is rcallv a miserable thing to be 
destitute of the soothing and supporting hand vvhen 
nature most needs it I wandered up and down from 
one roan’s room to another, and from one college 
to another, imploring society, a little conversation, 
and a little relief of the burden which pressed upon 
my spirits , and I am sorry to say, that those w ho, 
vvhen I was cheerful and lively, sought my society 
with avidity, now, when I actually needed con 
vcrsation, were too busy to grant it Our college 
examination was then approaching, and I perceived 
with anguish that I had read for the university 
scholarship, until I had barely time to get up our 
private subjects, and that as I was now too ill to read, 
all hope of getting through the evamination with 
decent respectability was at an end This was an 
additional gnef I went to our tutor, with tears 
in my ey es, and told him I must absent myself from 
the examination — a step vv hich would hav e precluded 
me from a station amongst the prize men until the 
second year He earnestly entreated me to run the 
risk My surgeon gave me strong stimulants and 
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supporting medicines during the examination weeh, 
and I passed, I belieie, one of the most respectable 
examinations amongst them As soon as ever it was 
over, I left Cambridge, by the advice of my surgeon 
and tutor, and I feel nijself now pretty strong I 
have giv en up the thought of sitting for the univ ersity 
scholarship in consequence of my illness, as the 
course of mj reading was effectually broken In 
this place I hav e been much amused, and have been 
received with an attention in the literary circles 
which I neither expected nor deserved But this 
does not affect me as it once would have done my 
views are widely altered , and I hope that I shall 
in time learn to lay my whole heart at the foot of 
the cross 

I have only one thing more to tell you of about 
my illness, it is, that I have found in a young 
man, with whom I had a little acquaintance, that 
kind care and attention, which I looked for m v am 
from those who professed themselves my nearest 
friends At a time when * * * could not find 
leisure to devote a single evening to his sick friend, 
even when he earnestly implored it, ^Villiam Leeson 
constantly, and even against my wishes, devoted 
tiery evening to the relieving of my melancholy, 
and the enlivening of my solitary hours With the 
most constant and affectionate assiduity, he gave 
me mv medicines, administered consolation to my 
broken spirits, and even put me to bed 
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TO MPs. I' THOMSON 

i-ondon i t Jinuarj 1606 

Sir, 

I 0\\ 1 il both to my fcLbngs and m> duty , that I 
should tlnnk you for the kind inquiries you ha\c 
thought It worth while to make concerning me and 
my affairs I base just learned the purport of a letter 
rcccited from you by Mr Robinson, the bookseller, 
and It IS a pleasing task to me, at the same time that 
I eaptess my sense of sour bonetolcnt concern in 
my behalf, to gne you, myself, the information you 
require 

The little volume which, considered vs the pro 
duclion of a very young man, may have interested 
y on, has not had a v erv great sale, although it may 
liav e had as much countenance as it deserved The 
last report I received from the publishers, was 450 
sold So far it has answered the expectations I had 
formed from it, that it has procured me the acquaint 
ance, and, perhaps, I may say, the friendship of men 
equally estimable for their talents and their v irtues 
Rewarded by their countenance, I am by no means 
dissatisfied with my little bool , indeed 1 think its 
merits have, on the whole, rather been overrated 
than otherwise, winch I attributed to the lenity so 
readily afforded to the faults of youth, and to the 
promptitude with which benevolent minds give 
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encouragement where encouragement seems to be 
■wanted 

With regard to my personal concerns, I have 
succeeded m placing myself at Cambridge and 
have already kept one 'erm hi) College is St 
John’s, where, m the rank of Sizar, I shall probably 
be enabled to live almost independently of external 
support but should I need that support, I have it 
in my power to draw on a friend, whose name I am 
not permitted to mention, for any sum not exceeding 
30/ per annum With habits of frugality, I shall 
never need this sum so that I am quite at ease 
with respect to my college expenses, and am at full 
leisure to pursue my studies with a free and vacant 
mind 

1 am at present in the great city, where I have 
come, in consequence of a little injudicious applica 
tion, a suitor to health, variety, and amusement 
In a few days I shall return to Cambridge, where 
(should yon ever pass that way) I hope you will not 
forget that I reside there three fourths of the year 
It would, indeed, give me pleasure to say personally 
how much I am obliged by your inquiries 

I hope you will put a favourable construction 
both on the minuteness and the length of fins letter, 
and permit me to subscribe myself, sir, very thank 
fully and obediently y ours. 


H K WHITE 
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TO Mr b MADDOCk 

Si jotins, i7i!i tcbruarj icoS 

Dc'xr Ben, 

♦ • * 

Do not think I \m re-wlmt; hard I belicie it is 
al! over nith tint I have had a recurrence of 1113 
old complaint within this last four or fi\e dajs, 
which has half unnets ed me for cscrjthin!; The 
state of inj health is rcall) miserable I am well 
and liselj in the motnin", and oscrw helmed with 
nersous horrors in the estninf; 1 do not know 
how to proceed with tCt,ard lo mj studies — a 
\er} slit,ht o\er suetch of the mind in the daj time 
occasions me not onl> a sleepless night, but a night 
of II and horror The ssstole and diastole of 
m\ heart seem to bo pla)ing at ball — the stake, mj 
life I cm onl) saj the game is not jet decided 
I allude to the violence of the palpitation 
I am going to mount the Gog magog hills this 
morning, in quest of a good night s sleep The 
Gog magog hills for m\ bodj , and the liible for 
mv mind, arc iii) onl} medicines I am sorr} to 
sa}, that neither arc quite adequate Cut, u^lur , 
dandum esi tr/ro? Afiit pioisiis I hope, as the 
summer comes, my spirits (which have been with 
the swallows a winter’s journc}) will come with it 
Wien my spirits are restored, my health wall be 
restored — the /crir mo/r lies there Give me serenity 
and cquabilit} of mind, and all will be well there 
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TO MR P THOMSON 

Nottingham Sth April, iSo6 

Dear Sir, 

I SI^CERFL\ beg jour pardon for mj ungrateful 
disregard of jour polite letter The intervening 
period has been so much taken up, on the one hand, 
bji ill health, and on the other by occupations of 
the most indispensable kind, that I have neglected 
almost all mj friends, and jou amongst the rest 
I am now at Nottingham a truant from study, and 
a rejected votary at the shrine of Health , a few days 
wall bring me back to the margin of the Cam, and 
bury me once more in the busj routine of college 
exercises Before, however, I am again a man of 
bustle and occupation, I snatch a few moments to 
tell j ou how much I shall be gratified by your corre 
spondence, and how grcatlj I thml myself flattered 
bj jour esteeming mine worth asking for 

The little sketch of vonr past occupations and 
present pursuits interested mt Cultivate, with all 
assiduitj, the taste for letters which you possess 
It will be a source of exquisite gratification to you 
and if directed as it ought to be, and I hope as it 
will be directed, it will be more than gratification, 
(if we understand pleasure alone by that word), since 
It will combine wath it uUlitj of the highest land 
If polite letters were incrclj instrumental in cheer 
ing the hours of elegant leisure, in afiording refined 
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and polished pleasures, uncontaminated with gross 
and sensual gratifications, they would still be vain 
able , but in a degree infinitely less than when thev 
are considered as the handmaids of the vartues, the 
correctors as welt as the adomers of society But 
literature has, of late years, been prostituted to all 
the purposes of the bagnio Poetry, in particular, 
arrayed m her tnoal bewitching colours, has been 
taught to exercise the arts of the Leiw, and to charm 
only that she may destroy The Muse, who once 
dipped her hardy wing in the chastest dews of 
Castalia, and spoke nothing but what had a tendency 
to confirm and invigorate the manly ardour of a 
virtuous mind, now breathes only the voluptuous 
languishings of the harlot, and, like the brood of 
Circe, touches her charmed chords with a grace, 
that while it ravashes the ear, deludes and beguiles 
the sense I call to witness Mr Moore, and the 
tribe of imitators which his success has called forth, 
that my statement is true Lord Strangford has 

trodden faithfully in the steps of his pattern 

♦ 

I hope, for the credit of poetry, that the good 
sense of the age w ill scout this insidious school , and 
what may we not expect, if Moore and Lord Strang 
ford apply themselves to a chaster muse ? — ^They are 
both men of uncommon powers You mav remember 
the reign of Darwinian poetry, and the fopperies of 
Della Crusca To these succeeded the school of 
Simfhctt), in which Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Coleridge are so deservedly eminent I think that 
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the new tnbe of poets endeavour to combine these 
tw o opposite sects, and to unite richness of language, 
and mrmth of colouring, with simplicit) and pathos 
The\ ha\ e certunh succeeded , but Afoore unhappil) 
wished to be a Catullus, and from him has sprung 
the licentiousness of the new school Moore s poems 
and his translations will, I think, have more influence 
on the female society of this kingdom, than the stage 
has bad m its worst penod, the reign of Charles II 
Ladies are not ashamed of having the delectable IMr 
Little on their toilet, which is a pretty good proof 
that his voluptuousness is considered as quite veiled 
by the sentimental garb m which it is clad But 
voluptuousness is not the less dangerous for havang 
some slight resemblance of the veil of modesty On 
the eontrarv, her fascinations are infinitely more 
powerful m this retiring habit, than when she boldly 
protrudes herself on the gazer s ey e, and openly 
solicits his attention The broad indecency of 
Wycherly, and his contemporaries, was not half so 
dangerous as this jusinuating and half covered mod 
delicacy, vvhich makes use of the blush of modesty 
in order to heighten the charms of vice 

I must conclude somewhat abruptly, by begging 
you will not punish my negligence towards you by 
retarding the pleasure I shall receive from your 
answer I am, very truly yours, 

H K WIIITC 

Address to me, St John’s College, Cambridge 
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TO Ills SISTER 

St Jolm 3sth June, 1806 

My Dear Sister, 

« « « 

The intelligence )ou gate me of Mr Forest’s 
illness, &c , &.C , cannot affect me m any way 
whatever The mastership of the school must be 
held by a cUigyman, and I tery well recollect that 
he IS restrained from holding any curacy, or other 
ministerial office The salary is not so large as you 
mention and if it were, the place would scarcely be 
an object to me for I am ttry certain, that if I 
choose, when I hate taken my degree, I may have 
half a dozen pupils to prepare for the unitersity, with 
a salary of 100/ per annum, which would be more 
respectable, and more consonant to my habits and 
studies, than drilling the fry of a trading town, in 
learning which they do not know how to value 
Latin and Greek are nothing like so much respected 
in Nottingham as Wingate’s Anthmetic 
« « ■» 

It IS well for you that you can still enjoy the 
privilege of sitting under the sound of the Gospel 
and the wants of others, in these respects, will, 
perhaps, teach you how to value the blessing All 
our comforts, and almost all our hopes here, he at 
the mercy of c\ery succeeding hour Death is always 
at hand to bereave us of some dear connexion, or 
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to snatch us away from those who may need oar 
counsel and protection I do not see how an) 
person, capable of reflection, can Ure easily and 
fearless!) in these circumstances, unless he ha\e a 
well grounded confidence in the providing care of 
the Almight), and a strong behef that his hand is 
in e\ ery event, and that it is a hand of mere) The 
chances and changes of mortal life are so man) and 
various, that a person cannot possibly fortify himself 
against the contingencies of futurity vvathont some 
such hold as this, on which to repose amidst the 
contending gales of doubt and apprehension This 
I sa) as affecting the present life — our views of 
the future can never be secure, they can never be 
comfortable or calm, vnthout a solid faith in the 
Redeemer Men may reason about the divane 
benevolence, the certainty of a future state, and 
the probable means of propitiating the Great Judge, 
but their speculations will on!) entangle them in 
the mazes of doubt, perplevit), and alarm, unless 
they found their hopes on that basis which shall 
outstand the tide of ages If we take this away, 
the poor bark of mortaht) loses its onl) stay, and 
we steer at random, we I now not how, we know 
not whither The religion of Jesus Christ is strengtli 
to the weak, and wisdom to the unwise It reqmres 
no preparative of learning nor study, but is, if 
possible, more obnons and easy to the illiterate 
than to the erudite hio man, therefore, has any 
excuse if he neglect it The way is plain before him, 
and he is invated to enter He has only to kneel 
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at the foot of the cross, and cry, with the poor 
publican, ‘Lord have mercy upon me, a miserable 
sinner ’ If he do this, and examine his own heart, 
and mortify the body of sm w ithin him, as far as he 
IS able, humbly and earnestly imploring the assist 
ance of God’s holy Spirit, we cannot doubt but he 
will meet with the approbation and assistance of the 
Almighty Ip this path we must all tread In this 
path I hope that y ou, my dear sister, are now pro 
ceeding You have children, to whom can you 
commit them, should Providence call you hence, 
w ith more confidence than the meek and benevolent 
Jesus? What legacy can you leave them more 
certainly profitable, than the prayers of a pious 
mother? And if, taught by your example, as well 
as by your instructions, they should become them 
selves patterns of a holy and religious life, how 
sweetly will the evening of your days shine upon 
your head, as you behold them treading in those 
ways which you know, by experience, to be ways of 
pleasantness and peace ' I need not press this subject 
I know y ou feel all that I say, and more than I can 
express I only fear that the bustle of family cares, 
as well as many anxieties of mind on other accounts, 
should too much divert you from these important 
objects Let me only remind you, that the prayers 
of the afflicted are particularly acceptable to God 
The sigh of the penitent is not too light to reach 
his ear The eye of God is fixed as intently upon 
your soul at all times, as it is upon the revolution 
of the heavenly bodies and the regulation of systems 

P 
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God survejs all things, and he contemplates them 
anth perfect attention , and, consequently, he is as 
intentl} coniersant about the smallest as about the 
greatest things For if he Mere not as perfectly 
intent on the soul of an individual being as he is 
about the general concerns of the uniierse, then he 
Mould do one thing less perfectly than another 
nhich IS impossible in God 


TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE 

St Johns 30th June, 1806 

Dear Neiille, 

I rrcEiVED jour letter jesterday, and I hope 
jou Mill not think my past silence at all in need 
of apolog), Mhen jou know that our examination 
onlj closed on Saturdaj 

I ha\ e the satisfaction of informing jou, that after 
a M eek s scrutmj , I was deemed to be the first man 
I had verj little hopes of arm mg at so distinguishing 
a station, on account of my many checks and mterrup 
tions It ga\ e me great pleasure to observe hoM all 
tlie men rejoiced in my success It was on jMonday 
that the classes were published I am a pnze man 
both in the mathematical and logical, or general 
examination, and m Latin composition 

Mr Catton has expressed his great satisfaction at 
my progress and he has offered to supplj me with 
a prnate tutor for the four months of the vacation. 
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free of any e\pcnse This will cost the colle!;e 
Itt eh e or fifteen tjumeas at least M> last term bill 
amounts only to 4/, 51 V "" e\hibitions 

are deducted 

I bad engaged to take charge of a few classical 
pupils, for a clergyman in Warwickshire, during one 
month of the lacation, for which I was to receiie, 
besides my board, S.c ^.c ten guineas , but Mr 
Catton says this is a piece of eatreme folly, as it 
will consume time, and do me no good He told 
me, therefore, positnely, that he would not give 
me an exea>, without which no man can leave his 
college for the night 

I cannot, therefore, at all events, visit Nottingham 
with ray aunt, nor meet her there 

I could now, if I chose, leave St Johns College, 
and go to another w itli great ce/nf , but it w ould he 
an unadvisablc step I bcliev e, how ever, it will be 
impossible for them to elect me a fellow at St John’?, 
as my county is under particular restrictions They 
can give me a fellowship of smaller value, but I had 
rather get one at another college at all cv ents, the 
smaller colleges wall be glad to elect me from St 
John’s 

* r „ 

With regard to cash, I manage pretty well, though 
my fund is at present at its lowest ebb My bills, 
how ev er, are paid , and hav e no occasion for 
money, except as a private convenience The 
ciueslion therefore is, whether it will be more in 
convenient to you than convenient to me for you 
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to replenisli ni} purse Decide imparliiUy I lla^e 
not drawn upon m> mother since Chnstmas, e\cept 
for the expense of mj joitrnc) up from Nottingham 
to Cambridge , nor do I mean to do it till next 
Christmas, when, as I hate ordered a suit of clothefe, 
I shall hate a good manj calls for monej 
Let me Hat e a long letter from } ou soon 


TO ms MOTIIKH 

St Johns nthJul>,iSoO 

Mt Dear Mother, 

I HAVE scarcely lime to write )ou a long letter, 
but the pleasing nature of my intelligence wall, I 
hope, make up for its shortness 
After a week’s examination, I am decided to be 
the first man of mj jear at St John’s an honour 
I had scarcelt hoped for, since my reading has 
been so terj broken and interrupted The con 
test was verj stiff, and the men all acquitted them 
selves very well We had thirteen men in the 
first I lass, though there are seldom more than six 
or eight who attain that rank in common 

I have learned also, that I am a prize man in 
classical composition though I do not vet 1 now 
whereabouts I stand It is reported that here too 
1 am first 

Before it was known that I was the first man, 
Mr Catton, our college tutor, told me that he was 
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so sitisfied with tlie manner in which I had passed 
through the exarntnation, that if I chose to stay up 
during the summer, I should have a private tutor 
in the mathematics, and that it should he no evpense 
to me I could not hesitate at such a proposal, 
especially as he did not limit the time for m> 
keeping the priv ate tutor, but w ill probably continue 
It as long as I like \ou may estimate the value 
of this fav our, vv hen I tell you that a pnv ate tutor, 
for the whole vacation, will cost the college at least 
twelve or fourteen guineas, and that during term 
tune they receive ten guineas the term 

I cannot of course leave the college this summer 
even for a week, and shall therefore miss the pleasure 

of seeing my aunt G at Nottingham I have 

written to her 

It gave me much pleasure to observe the joj 
all the men seemed to feel at mj success I had 
been on a water excursion, with a clergyman in tlie 
neighbourhood, and some ladies, and just got home 
as the men were assembling for supper, you can 
hardly conceive with what pleasure they all flocked 
round me, with the most hearty congratulations, and 
I found that many of them had been seeking me 
all over the college, in order to be the first to 
commnnieatc the good tidings 
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TO MR B MADDOCK 

St John ,JuIy, lSo6 

Mj Detr Friend, 

I HAvn good -ind ter\ bad news to communicate 
to \ou Good, that Mr Catton has given me an 
cvhibition, which makes me up a clear income of 
63/ per annum, and that I am consequently more 
than independent , bad, that I have been v erv ill, 
notwithstanding regular and stead) exercise Last 
Saturdav morning I rose earl), and got up some rather 
abstruse problems in mechanics for m) tutor, spent 
an hour with him, between eight and nine got ni) 
breakfast, and read the Greek History {ai breakfast) 
till ten, then sat down to decipher some logarithm 
tables I think I had not done an) thing at them, 
when I lost myself At a quarter past eleven my 
laundress found me bleeding in four different places 
in m) face and head, and insensible I got up, 
and staggered about the room, and she, being 
frightened, ran aw a), and told ni^ G)^! to fetch a 
surgeon Before he came, I was sail) mg out with 
m) flannel gown on, and m) academical gown over 
It he made me put on m) coat, and then I went 
to Mr parish’s he opened a vein, and m) recollcc 
tion returned M) own idea was, that I had fallen 
out of bed, and so I told Mr Fansh at first , but 
I afterwards remembered that I had been to hir 
Fiskc, and breakfasted 
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Mr Catton has insisted on my consiiUint? Sir Isaac 
Penmngton, and the consequence is, that 1 am to 
go through a course of blistering, &.c which, after 
the bleeding, wall leave me weak enough 
I am, however, very well, except as regards the 
doctors, and jesterday I drove into the country 
to Saffron Walden in a gig My tongue is in a 
bad condition, from a bite which I gave it either 
in my fall, or in the moments of convulsion Mj 
nose has also come Ijadly off I believe I fell against 
my reading desk My other wounds are only rubs 
and scratches on the carpet 
I am ordered to remit my studies for awhile, by 
the common advice both of doctors and tutors Dr 
Pennington hopes to prevent any recurrence of the 
fit He thinks it looks towards epilepsy, of the 
horrors of which malady I have a v ery full and precise 
idea, and I only pray that God will spare me as 
respects my faculties, however else it may seem 
good to him to afflict me Were I my own master, 
I know how I should act, but I am tied here by 
bands which I cannot burst I know that change 
of place IS needful , but I must not indulge in the 
idea The college must not pay my tutor for notliing 
Dr Pennington and Mr Parish attribute the attack 
to a too continued tension of the faculties As I 
am much alone now, I never get quite off study, and 
I think incessantly I know nature vv ill not endure 
this They both proposed my going home, but 
Mr * * did not hint at it, although much concerned , 
and, indeed, I know home would be a bad place for 
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me »J 7! y present situation I look round for a 
resting place, and I find none 'Vet there is one, 
irhich I ha\e long too, too much disregarded, and 
thither I must now betake mjself There are man> 
situations worse than mine, and I have no business 
to complain If these afflictions should drau the 
bonds tighter which hold me to mj Redeemer, it 
wall be well 

Yon ma) be assured that }ou hate here a plain 
statement of m\ case, in its true colours, wathout any 
palliation I am now well again, and have only to 
fear a relapse, which I shall do all I can to prevent, 
by a relaxation in study I have now written too 
much I am very sincerely yours, 

H K WHITE 

P S 1 charge von, as you value my peace, not 
to let my fnends hear, either directly or indirectly 
of mv illness 


TO Ills MOTHER 

Si John \ugust, l£o6 

My Dear Mother, 

I HAV E no hesitation m dechnmg the free school, 
on the ground of its precluding the exercise of the 
ministerial duties I shall take the liberty of w riting 

Mr to thank him for havang thought of me, and 

to recommend to his notice "Mr 
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But do not fret jounelf, my dear mother, in a few 
years we shall, I hope, be in happier circumstances 
I am not too sangmnc in my expectations, but I shall 
certainly be able to assist joti, and mj sisters, in a 
fetv 3 ears • * « * ^\5 for Mana and Kate, if 

they succeed well in their education, tbp} ma>, 
perhaps, be able to keep a school of a superior kind, 
where the profits will be greater, and the labour less 
r e\en hope that this may not be nece'saiy, and that 
>ou, ni) father and they, may come and Inc with me 
when I get a parsonage \ou would be pleased to 

see how comfortablj Mr hies with his mother 

and sisters, at a snug little rectory about ten miles 
from Cambridge So much for castle budding 

« « 4 


TO Ills BKOTIILK NLVILIL 

St John I ih \ii„u 1 tSoO 

Dear Neville, 

I c tN but just manage to tel! joti, bj this post, 
what 1 am sure joti will lie glad to learn, csen at 
the expense of sesen pence for an empls sheet, that 
Mr Catton has given me an exliibition, winch makes 
my whole income sixty guineas a jear Mj last 
term’s bill was 13/, I3r, and 1 had 7/, I2r to 
receive, but the expenses of tins vacation will leave 
me bare until Christmas 

1 have the pleasure of not having ohcitcd either 
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this or anj other of the favours which Mr Cation 
has so hberallj bestowed upon me and though I 
have been the possessor of this evhibition ever since 
March last, jet Mr Catton did not hint it to me until 
this morning, when he gav e me mj bill 

I have, of course, signified to Mr Simeon, that I 
shall have no need whatever of the stipend which I 
have hitherto received through his hands He was 
catremelj kind on the occasion, and indeed his con 
duct towards me has ever been fatherl) It was 
Mr * * vvho allowed me 20/ per annum, and 
Mr Simeon added 10/ He told me, that mj con 
duct gave him the most heartfelt joy, that I was 
so generallj respected, without having made any 
compliances, as he understood, or having, m any 
instance, concealed my principles Indeed, this is 
a praise which I may claim, though I never con 
ceived that it was at all an object of praise I have 
alwajs taken some pains to let those around me 
know my religious sentiments, as a saving of trouble, 
and as a mark of that independence of opinion, which, 
I think, every one ought to assert and as I have 
produced my opinions with frankness and modesty, 
and supported them (if attacked) with coolness and 
candour, I have never found them anj impediment to 
my acquaintance with anj person whose acquaintance 
I coveted 
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TO MR r. MADDOCK 

St John s, Cambndge oand September, iSo6 
My Dear Tnend, 

* * ft • 

You charge me with an accession of gaiJantry 
of late I plead gmltj 1 reallj began to think of 
marriage (\cty prematurely, you 11 say) but if I 
esponence any repetition of the fit, I shall diop the 
idea of It forever It would be folly and cruelty 
to involve another in all the horrors of such a 
calamiti 

I thank you for your 1 ind eahortations to a 
complete surrender of my heart to God, which are 
contained in your letter In this respect I have 
betrayed the most deplorable weal ness and in 
decision of character I know what the truth is, 
and I love it, but I still go on giving myself half 
to God, and half to the world, as if I eapected to 
etyoy the comioAs of religion along iwth the i anibes 
of life If, for a short lime, I 1 eep up a closer 
communion with God, and feel my whole bosom 
bursting with sorrow and tenderness as I ,approach 
the foot stool of my Saviour, I soon relapse into 
indifference, worldly mindcdness, and sin , my 
devotions become listless and perfunctory I dote 
on the world, its toys, and its corruptions, and am 
mad enough to be willing to sacrifice the happiness 
of eternity to the deceitful pleasures of the passing 
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moment Mj heart is indeed a lamentable sink of 
loathsome corruption and h) pocrisy In consistencj 
with mj professed opinions, I am often obliged to 
talk on subjects of which I know but little in 
experience, and to rank mjself \ itli those who 
have felt, what I onlj approve from my head, and, 
perhaps, esteem from mj heart I often start with 
horror and disgust from miself, when I consider how 
deeplj I have imperceptiblj gone into this species of 
simul ition \ et I think ni} Io\ e for the Gospel, and 
Its professors, is sincere , on!) I am insincere in 
suffering persons to entertain a high opinion of me 
as a child of God, when indeed I am an alien from 
him On looking over some private memorandums, 
which were written at various times in the course 
of the two last years, I beheld, with inexpressible 
anguish, that m) progress has, if anything, been 
retrograde I am still as dark, still as cold, still as 
Ignorant, still as fond of the world, and have still 
fewer desires after holiness I am ver), very dis 
satisfied wath ni)self, and)et I am not prompted to 
earnest pra)er I have been so often earnest, ind 
alwa)s have fallen avvav, that I go to God without 
hope, without faith \et I am not ioiall} without 
hope, I know God will have my whole heart, and 
I know, when I give him that, I shall experience the 
light of his countenance with a permanency I pray 
that he would assist my weakness, and grant me 
some portion of his grace, in order that I may ov er 
come the world, the flesh, and the devil, to which 
have long, very long, been a willing, though an 
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unhippy slave Do you pray eamestlj with me, 
and for me, m these respects , I know the prayers 
of the faithful avail much , and when you consider 
with what great temptations I am surrounded, and 
how very little strength I have wherewith to resist 
them, you vv ill feel w ith me Ihe necessity of earnest 
supplication, and fervent intercession lest I should 
be lost, and cast away forever 
I shall gladly receive your spiritual advice and 
directions I hav e gone on too long in coldness and 
unconcern , w ho knows whether, if I neglect the 
present hour, the day of salvation may not be gone 
hv forev er ' ' 

* 


TO MR JOHN CHARLESWORTII 

St John s, S'*!!!] September 1S06 
My Dear Charlesworth, 

ThaMw you for taking the blame of our neglected 
correspondence on your own shoulders, I thought it 
rested elsewhere Thrice have I begun to write to 
you , once in Latin, and twice in English and each 
time have the fates opposed themselves to the com 
pletion of my design But, however, pax si/ reins, 
we are naturally disposed to forgive, because we are, 
as far as intention goes, mutual offenders 

I thank you for your invitation to Clapham, which 
came at a fortunate juncture, since I bad just settled 
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\/ith my tutor that I should pay a \isit to my brother 
rn London this u eek I shall of course see y ou , 
and shall be happy to spena a few days with you , 
at Clapham and to rhapsodize on your common It 
gives me pleasure to hear you are settled, and I 
give you many hearty good wishes for practice and 
prosperity I hope you will soon find that a uife 
IS a very necessary article of enjoyanent m a domesti 
Gated state for how indeed should it be other 
wise? A man cannot cook his dinner while he is 
employ ed in earning it Housekeepers are complete 
helluones rci fannltarts, and not only pick your 
pockets, but abuse you mto the bargain While a 
wife, on the contrary, both cooks your dinner, and 
enlivens it wath her society , receives you after the 
toils of the day with cheerfulness and smiles, and is 
not only the faithful guardian of vour treasury, but 
the soother of your cares, and the alleviator of your 
calamities Now, am I not very poetical ? But on 
such a subject who would not be poetical ? A vvife ' 
— a domestic fire side , — the cheerful assiduities of 
love and tenderness' It would inspire a Dutch 
burgomaster, and if, with all this in your grasp 
you shall still choose Mie fulsrie terrain pcdc Itbcto, 
still av Old the trrupia copula, still deem it a matter 
of light regard to be an object of affection and 
fondness tc an amiable and sensible woman, win 
then you oc^erve to be a fellow of a college all 
your days, to.be licked about in your last illness 
bv a saucy and iareless bed maker , and, lastly, to be 
put in the ground in vour college chapel, followed 
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only by the man who is to be your successor Why, 
man, 1 dare no more dream that I shall ever have 
^ It in my power to have a wife, than that I shall 
be Archbishop of Canterbury, and Primate of all 
England A suite of rooms in a still and quiet 
comer of old St John’s, which was once occupied 
by a crazy monl , or by one of the translators of the 
Bible in the days of good King James, must form 
the boundary of my ambition 1 must be content 
to inhabit walls which never echoed witli a female 
voice, to be buned in glooms which were never 
cheered with a female smile It is said, indeed, 
that women were sometimes permitted to visit St 
John’s when it was a monastery of White Friars, m 
order to be present at particular religious ceremonies , 
but the good monks were careful to sprinkle holy 
water wherever their profane footsteps had earned 
contagion and pollution 

It is well that you are free from Jhe restrictions of 
monastic austerity, and that, while I sleep under the 
shadow of towers and lofty walls, and the safeguard 
of a vigilant porter, you arc permitted to inhabit 
your own cottage, under y our own guardianship, and 
to listen to the sw eet accents of domestic affection 

Yes, my very Platonic, or rather Stoical friend, 1 
must see you safely hound in the matrimonial noose, 
and then like a confirmed bachelor, ten years hence, 

I shall have the satisfaction of pretending to laugh 
at, while, in my heart, I envy you So much for 
rhapsody I am coming to London for relaxation s 
sake, and shall lake it pretty freely , that is, I shall 
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seek after fine sights — stare at fine people — he 
cheerful with the gay — foolish ivith the simple — and 
Iea\ e as little room to suspect as possible that I am 
(anything of) a philosopher and mathematician I 
shall probahlj talk a little Greek, but it Mill be b) 
stealth, in order to excite no suspicion 

I shall be m toun on Friday oi Saturdaj I am 
in a very idle mood, and have written )0U a verj 
idle letter, for uhich I entreat jour pardon and I 

am, dear C , verj smcerelj voiirs, 

11 K WHITE 

TO HIS BROTHER NEVILLE 

(FOUND IN HIS POCKET AFTER HIS DECEASE) 

St Johns College, Saturdaj iiih October iEo6 
Dear Nevalle, 

I \M safely arrived, and in college, but mj illness 
has increased upon me much The cough continues, 
and IS attended with a good deal of fever I am 
under the care of Mr Parish, and entertain very 
little apprehension about the cough , but my over 
exertions in towai hav e reduced me to a state of much 
debility , and, until the cough be gone I cannot be 
permitted to take any strengthening medianes 
This places me in an awkward predicament , but I 
think I perceive a degree of expectoration this 
morning, which will soon relieve me, and then I 
shall mend apace 
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Under these circumst-inces, I must not e\pect to 
see you here it present when I am u little 

recovered, it will be a pleasant rehration to me 
« » 

Our lectures began on Friday, but I do not attend 
them until I am better I have not written to my 
mother, nor shall I while I remain tinuell You 
will tel! her, as a reason, that our lectures began on 
Friday I know she will be uneasj, if she do not 
hear from me, and still more so, if I tell her I am 
til 


I cannot write more at present, than tint I am 
your truly affectionate brother, 

II K WHITE 


A PRAYER 

Almightv Father, at the close of another day I 
kneel before thee in supplication, and ere I compose 
my body to sleep, I would steal a few moments 
from weariness, to lift up my thoughts to thy 
perfections, to meditate on thy wonderful dispensa 
tions, and to make my request know n unto thee 
Although the hours of this day have not been 
spent in the busy haunts of society, but m the 
pursuit of needful and godly knowledge, yet I am 
conscious that my thoughts and actions ha\e been 
far from pure , and many v am and foolish specula 
tions, many sinful thoughts and ambitious anticipa 

Q 
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tions, have obtruded themselves on mj mind I 
know that I have felt pleasure in what 1 ought 
to have abhorred, and that I have not had thy 
presence continually in mind , so that my ghostly 
enemy has mi\ed poison with my best food, and 
sowed tares wath the good seed of instruction 
Sometimes, too, the world has had too much to do 
with nij thoughts, I have longed for its pleasures, 
its splendours, its honours, and hav e forgotten that I 
am a poor follower of Jesus Chnst, whose inhentance 
IS not in this land, but in the fields above I do 
therefore supplicate and beseech thee. Oh ' thou my 
God and Father, that thou wilt not only forgive 
these my wanderings, but that thou wilt chasten 
mj heart, and establish my affections, so that they 
may not be shaken bj the light suggestions of the 
tempter Satan , and since I am of myself very weak, 
I implore thy restraining hand upon my understand 
ing, that I maj not reason in the pride of|Vvorldly 
vv isdom, nor flatter rrv self on my attainments, but 
ever hold mj judgment in subordination to thy word, 
and see myself as what I am, a helpless dependant 
on thy bountv If a spirit of indolence and lassitude 
have at times crept on me, I pray thy forgiveness 
for It , and if I hav e felt rather inclined to prosecute 
studies which procure respect from the world, than 
the humble knowledge which becomes a servant of 
Christ, do thou check this growing propensity, and 
only bless my studies so far as they conduce to thy 
glory, and as thy glory is their chief end My 
heart, O Lord t is but too fond of this vain and 
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deceitful world, uiid I ha\e many fears lest I should 
mal e shipw reck of my hope on the rocks of ambition 
and \anit} Give me, I praj thee, thy grace to 
repress these propensities illumine more completel} 
inj wandering mind, rectifj mj understanding, and 
give me a simple, humble, and affectionate heart, 
to love thee and thj sheep with all smceritj As I 
increase in learning let me increase in lowliness of 
spirit and inasmuch as the habits of studious life, 
unless tempered by preventing grace, but too much 
tend to produce formalitj and lifelessness m devo 
tion, do thou, O heavenlj Father, preserve me from 
all cold and speculative views of lli> blessed Gospel 
and while w itli regular constanev I kneel dow n dail) 
before thee, do not fail to light up the fire of heavenly 
love in mj bosom, and to draw mj heart heavenward 
with earnest longing [to thyself] 

And now , O Blessed Redeemer ' my rock, my 
hope, and only sure defence, to thee do I cheerfully 
commit both my soul and my body If thy wise 
Providence see fit, grant that I may rise in the 
morning, refreshed with sleep, and with a spirit of 
cheerful activity for the duties of the day but 
whetber I wake here or in eternity, grant that mv 
trust in thee may remain sure, and my hope unshaken 
Our Father, etc 
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22nd September, 1806 

Mem 

On running over the pages of this book, I am 
constrained to observe, with sorrow and shame, that 
mj progress in div me light has been little or none 
I have made a few conquests over mj corrupt 
inclinations, but m) heart still hankers after its old 
delights, still lingers half willing, half unwilling, 
in the ways of worldl) mindedness 
My knowledge of divine things is very little 
improved I have read less of the Scriptures than 
I did last year In reading the Fathers, I have 
coAsulted rather the pnde of my heart than my 
spiritual good 

I now turn to the cause of these evals, and I find 
that the great root, the main spring, is — love of the 
vv orld , nc\t to that, pride , next to that, spiritual 
sloth 


REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH POETS 

IVIITATIOiNS 

The sublimity and unaffected beauty of the sacred 
writings are in no instance more conspicuous, than 
in the following verses of the xviiith Psalm ' 

* He bowed the heavens also and came down 
and darkness w as under his feet 
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‘And he rode upon a cherub and did fl) yea, 
he did fly upon the wings of the wind ’ 

None of our better versions have been able to 
preserve the original graces of these verses That 
w retched one of Thomas Sternhold, hovvev er, (which, 
to the disgrace and manifest detriment of religious 
worship, IS generally used,) has in this solitary 
instance, and then perhaps by accident, given us the 
true spirit of the Psalmist, and has surpassed not 
only Merricl , hut even the classic Buchanan This 
version is as follows 

The Lord descended from atxne 
And bowed the heavens high 
And underneath his feet he c<ist 
The darl ness of the sky 

On clienibs and on chcrubims 
Full rovally he rode, 

■knd on the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad 

Dry den honoured these verses with very high com 
mendation, and, in the following lines of his Annus 
Afztabihs, has apparently imitated them, in preference 
to the original 

The du! e less numerous but in courage more 
On wings of all the winds to combat flies 

And in his Cy'c and Ah) one, from Ovid, he has 

\nd now sublime she rides upon the wind 

which IS probably imitated, as well as most of the 
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folloumg, not from Stemhold, but the onginal 
Thus Pope 

Not God alone in the still calm we find, 

He mounts the storm and ndes upon the wind 

Vnd Addison 

Rides m the whirlwind and directs the storm 
The unfortunate Chatterlon has ^ 

And rides upon the pinions of the wind 
And Gra) 

W ith arms sublime that fioat upon the air 

Few poets of eminence ha\e less incurred the 
charge of plagiarism linn Milton, >et many insUnccs 
might be adduced of similarity of idea and language 
with the Scripture, which are certainly more than 
coincidences, and some of these I shall, in a. future 
number present to jour readers Thus the present 
passage in the Psalmist was in all probabilit} in his 
mind when he wrote 

\nd with might) wings oinspread» 

Uo\e like sit St brooding on the \ast abiss 

Par Aoj/, K I, 1 20 

The third \erse of the ci\tli Psalm 

He niaketh the clouds his chariot and walketh upon the 
Wings of the wind 

IS ciidently taken from the bt-forc mentioned \erscs 
in the wnith Psalm, on which it is perhaps an 
improiemcnt It has also been imitated b) two of 
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our first poets — Shakespeirc ind Thomson The 
former xn Romeo and Juhet 

Bestrides the Kr} paced clouds, 

\nd sails upon the bosom of the air 

The latter m If tiiUr, 1 199 

Till Natures King who oft 
Amid tempestuous darkness dwells alone 
And on the w mgs of the careering wands 
\\ alks dreadfulK serene 

As these imitations haae not before, I belies c, 
been noticed, they cannot fail to interest the losers 
of polite letters , and they are such as at least will 
amuse jour readers in general If the sacred 
writings were attciitieely perused, we should find 
innumerable passages from which our best modern 
poets have drawn their most admired ideas and 
the enumerations of these instances would perhaps 
attract the attention of many persons to those 
aolumes, which they now perhaps think to contain 
everything tedious and disgusting, but wrhich, on 
the contrary, they would find replete with interest, 
beauty , and true sublimity 


STLR^HOID \M) HOIKIhs 
Mr Editor, 

In your Minor for July, a Mr William Toone 
has offered a few observations on a paper of mine, 
in a preceding number, containing remarks on the 
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versions and imitations of the gtli and loth \erses 
of theaMiith Psaltii) to which I thinh it necessary 
to offer a fen words by naj of repl} , as they not 
only put an erroneous construction on certain 
passages of that paper, but are othernase open to 
matenal ohiection 

The object of Mr Toone, in some parts of his 
observations, appears to have been to refute some 
thing which he fancted I had advanced, tending 
to establish the general merit of Stemhold and 
Hopkins s translation of the Psalms but he might 
have saved himself this unnecessary trouble, as I 
have decidedly condemned it •'s mere doggerel, still 
preserved in our churches, to die detriment of 
religion , and the v ersion of the passage in question 
IS adduced as a brilliant, though probably accidental, 
exception to the general character of the work 
MTiat necessity , therefore, y our correspondent could 
see for ‘ hopit g that / snonla tlitnk xattr 1 tm, that 
the scat er the o'd’ erston of the Piahrns uas constgited 
to cMroimi, the better tt ■o.aald he Jor lational dezo 
tiott,’ I am perfectlv at a loss to imagine 

This concluding sentence of Mr Toone’s paper, 
which I consider as introduced merely by way of 
rounding the period, and making a graceful exit, 
needs no further animadversion I shall therefore 
proceed to examine the objections of the ‘worthy 
cJsrffy man of the church of England ‘ to these v erses, 
ated by vour correspondent, by which he hopes to 
prove. Dry den Knos, and the numerous other 
emineni men wuo have expressed their admiration 
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thereof, to be little belter than idiots — The first is 
this 

‘ Cherubim is the plural for Chet nb , but our 
aersioncr bj addin" an r to it, has rendered them 
both plurals ’ B> adding an s to avhat? If the 
pronoun it refer to cherubim, as according to the 
construction of the sentence it really does, the whole 
objection is nonsense — But the worthy gentleman, 
no doubt, meant to sa\, that Stcrnhold had rendered 
them both plurals by the addition of an s to cherub 
Eaen in this sense, howcaer, I conceive the charge to 
be easily obviated , for, though cherubim is doubtless 
usually considered as the plural of cherub, yet the 
tvv o vv ords arc frequently so used in the Old Testa 
ment as to prove, that they were often applied to 
separate ranks of beings One of these, which I 
shall cite, will dispel all doubt on the subject 

And willim the oracle he made t vo chtntbims of olive 
tree each ten cubits high i Kings v 23 ch v i 

The other objection turns upon a vv ord with which 
It IS not necessary for me to interfere for I did 
not quote these verses as instances of the merit of 
Stemhold, or his version, I onlv asserted that the 
lines which I then copied, vir 

The Lord descended from above tic 

were truly noble and sublime Whether, therefore, 
Stcrnhold wrote all the 'oiuds (as asserted by your 
correspondent, in order to furnish room for objec 
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lion,) or mighty ivuids, is of no import But if this 
reully be a subsequent alteration, I think at least 
there is no lmp^o^ ement , for when w e conceive 
the winds as assembling from all quarters, at the 
omnipotent command of the Deity, and bearing him 
with their united forces from the heavens, we have 
a more sublime image than when we see him as fly 
mg merely on mighty winds, or as driving his team 
(or troop) of angels on a sOong tempest's rajnd wing, 
with most amazing swiftness, as elegantly represented 
by Brady and Tatd 

I differ from your correspondents opinion, tint 
these verses, so fat from possessing sublimitj, attract 
the reader merelj by their lumbling sound And 
here it may not be amiss to observe, that the true 
sublime does not consist of high sounding words, 
or pompous magnificence, on the contrarj, it most 
frequently appears clad in native dignity and 
simplicity, without art, and without ornament 

The most elegant critic of antiquit>, Longinus, 
m his lieatise on tlu. Sublime, adduces the follow 

I How iny man enjoying the use of his senses, could 
prefer the contemptible version of Brady and Tate of this 
V erse to Sternhold s, is to me inexplicable The epithets 
which are introduced would have disgraced a school 
boy and the majestic imagery of the original is sacn 
ficed to make room for tinsel and fustian 
The chariot of the king of kings 
Which acti e troops of angels dreo 
On i strong tempest s rapid wings 
With most amazing sti iftness flew 
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mg p'^s^age from the Book of Genesis, as possessing 
that quaiitj m an eminent degree 

God said Lt! Here bt and hurt, uas li^l t — 

Let the earth be andcaith las ' 

From avhat I have advanced on this subject, I 
would not have it inferred, that I conceiv e the version 
of Sternhold and Hopkins, generally speaking, to 
be superior to that of Brady and Tate , for, on 
the contrary, in almost every instance, e\cept that 
above mentioned, the latter possesses an indubitable 
right to pre eminence Our language, however, 
cannot yet boast one version possessing the true 
spirit of the origin il , some are beneath contempt, 
and the best has scarcely attained mediocrity our 
correspondent has quoted some verses from Tate, 
in triumph, as comparatively excellent, but, m my 
opinion, they are also instances of our general failure 
in sacred poetry they abound in those ambittosa 
o> navienia which do well to please women and 
children, but which disgust the man of taste 
To the imitations already noticed of this passage, 
permit me to add the follovvang 

But various Ins Jove s commands to bear 

Speeds on the wings of winds through liquid air 
I’ope s Hiad B 2 

Miguel cruaaiido os pelagos do vento 
Carlos Redueido Canto I by Pedro de Azevedo 
Tojal an ancient Portuguese poet of some merit 


* The critic apparently quoted from memory for we 
may search 111 vain for the Utter part of this sentence 
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RLMAKKb ON THE ENGLISH POETS 

\\ \MO\ 

The. poems of Thomas Warton arc replete with 
a subhinitr, and richness of imagery, which seldom 
fail to enchant e\erj line presents new beauticS 
of idea, aided bj all the magic of animated diction 
From the inexhaustible stores of figurative language, 
majestj, and subhmitv, which the ancient English 
poets afford, he has culled some of the richest and 
the sweetest flowers But, unfortunatel) , in thus 
malving use of the beauties of other writers, he 
has been too unsparing foi the greater number 
of his ideas and nervous epithets cannot, strictlj 
speaking, be called his own, therefore, however 
w e may be charmed by the grandeur of his images 
or the felicit) of his expression, we must still bear 
in our recollection, that we cannot wath justice bestow 
upon him the highest culogium of genius — that of 
oviginalit> 

It has, with much justice, been observed, that 
Pope, and his imitators, have introduced a species 
of refinement into our language, which has banished 
that nerve and pathos for which Milton had rendered 
It eminent Harmonious modulations, and unvarj 
mg exactness of measure, totally precluding sublimity 
and fire, have reduced our fashionable poetry to 
mere sing song But Thomas Warton, whose taste 
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wis unvitnted by Ibc frivohlics of the day, im 
mediatelv sau the intrinsic worth of what the w'orld 
then slighted lie saw that the ancient poets con 
tamed a fund of strength, and beantj of imagery, 
as well as diction, which, in the hands of genius, 
would shine forth wath redoubled lustre Entirely 
rejecting, therefore, modern niceties, lie eatracted the 
honied sweets from these beautiful, though neglected 
flowers E\ery grace of sentiment, even poetical 
term, which a false taste bad rendered obsolete, 
was by him revived and made to grace his own 
ideas, and though many will condemn him as guilty 
of plagiarism, vet few will be able to withhold the 
tribute of their praise 

The peculiar forte of Warton seems to have been 
in the sombre descriptive The wild airy flights 
of a Sponsor, the ‘ chiv alroiis feats of barons bold , 
or the ‘ cloister d solitude , were the favourites of 
his mind Of this his bent he informs us in the 
following lines 

Through Pope s soft song though all the graces breathe 

And happiest art adorns his attic page 

Yet docs my mind with sweeter transport glow 

As at the root of mossy trunk rechn d 

In magic Spenser s wildly warbled song 

1 see deserted Una wander wide 

Through wasteful solitudes and lurid heaths 

Weary forlorn than where the fated fair 1 

Upon the bosom bright of silver Thames 

Launches in all the lustre of brocade 


1 Belinda Vide Pope s Rapt of thi Lock 
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Amid the splendours of the laughing sun , 

The gay dcscnplion palls upon the sense 
And coldl> strikes the mind uith feeble bliss 

Plcasut es of Melancholy 

Warton s mmd u as formed for the grand and 
the sublime Were his imitations less verbal, and 
less numerous, I should be led to imagine that the 
peculiar beauties of his favourite authors had sunk 
so impressively into his mind, that he had unwittingly 
appropriated them as his own but thev are in 
general such as to preclude the idea 

To the metrical and other intrinsic ornaments of 
stjle, he appears to have paid due attention If we 
meet wath an uncouth eapression, we immediately 
perceive that it is peculiarl) appropriate, and that 
no other term could have been made use of with so 
happj an effect His poems abound with alliterative 
lines Indeed, this figure seems to have been his 
fav Qurite , and he studioiislj seeks every opportunity 
to introduce it however, it must be acknowledged, 
that his ‘daisy dappled dales , S.C. occur too fre 
quently 

The poem on which Warton’s fame (as a poet) 
principally rests, is, the Pleasures of Melancholy, 
and (notwithstanding the perpetual recurrence of 
ideas which are borrow ed from other poets) there are 
few pieces which I have perused with more evquisite 
gratification The gloomy tints with which he over 
casts his descriptions , his highly figurative language , 
and, above all, the antique air which the poem 
wears, convey the most sublime ideas to the mind 
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Of the other pieces of this poet, some are ex 
cellent, and they all rise abo\e mediocrity In Ins 
sonnets, he has succeeded wonderfully, that %vntten 
at 'Winslade, and the one to the ri\cr Lodon, arc 
peculiarly beautiful, and that to Mr Gray is most 
elegantly turned The Ode on the Afpioach of 
Summer- is replete w ith genius and poetie fire , and « 
e\en over the Birthday Odes, which he wrote as poet 
laureate, his genius has cast energy and beauty IIis 
humorous pieces and satires abound in wit, and, 
in short, tailing him altogether, he is an ornament 
to our countty and our language, and it is to be 
regretted, that the profusion with which he has 
made use of the beauties of other poets, should ha\c 
giien room for censure 

I should ha\e closed my short, and, I fear, 
jejune essay on Vfarton, but that I wished to hint 
to your truly elegant and acute Stamford corre 
spondent, Octaiius Gilchrist, {whose future remarl s 
on Wartons imitations I await with considerable 
impatience), that the passage in the Pleasures of 
Melancholy — 

or ghostly shape, 

At distance seen, unite •untk beet, mng hand, 

Thy lonesome steps 

which he supposes to be tahen from the following 
in Comus — 

Of calling shapes, and beck mng shadows dire, 

And airy tongues that syllable men s names 
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i'5 more probably taken from the commencement of 
Pope’s Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady — 

What beck nmg ghost along the moonlight shade 

Injites my steps and points to jonder glade? 

The original idea \\ as possibly taken from Cosnus 
by Pope, from whom Warton, to all appearance, 
again borrowed it 

Were the similanty of the passage in Gras to 
that in Warton less striking and verbal, I should 
be inclined to think it only a remarkable coincidence , 
for Gray ’s biographers inform us, that he commenced 
his elegy in 1742, and that it was completed in i 744 ( 
being the year which he particularly deioted to the 
muses, though he did not 'put tie finishing stroke 
to it until 1750 The Pleasures of Atelancl oly 
were published in 410 in 1747 , therefore Gray 
might take his third stanza from \\ arton , but it is 
rather eatraordinary that the third stanza of a poem 
should be taken from another, published five years 
after that poem « as begun, and tht ee after it was under 
stood to be completed One circumstance, however, 
seems to render the supposition of its being a 
plagiarism somewhat more probable, which is, that 
the stanza m question is not essential to the conneaion 
of the succeeding and antecedent verses, therefore 
It might have been added by Gray, when he put 
the 'finishing sUoke’ to his piece in 1750 
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CURSORY REMARKS ON TRAGEDY 

The ple-isure which is derived from the representa 
tion of an affecting tragedy, has often been the 
subject of inquirj among philosophical critics, as 
a singular phenomenon — That the mind should 
receive gratification from the excitement of those 
passions which are in themseKes painful, is really an 
extraordinary paradox, and is the more inexplicable, 
since, when the same means are employed to rouse 
the more pleasing affections, no adequate effect is 
produced 

In order to solve this problem, man> ingenious 
hj'potheses have been invented The Abbe Du Bos 
tells us, that the mind has such a natural antipathy 
to a state of listlessness and languor, as to render 
the transition from it to a state of exertion, even 
though by rousing passions in themselves painful, 
as in the instance of tragedj, a positive pleasure 
Monsieur Fontenelle has given us a more satisfactory 
account He tells us that pleasure and pain, two 
sentiments so different in themselves, do not differ 
so much in their cause , that pleasure, carried too 
far, becomes pain , and pain, a little moderated, 
becomes pleasure Hence that the pleasure we deriv e 
from tradegy is a pleasing sorrow , a modulated pain 
David Hume, who has also written upon this subject, 
unites the two systems, with this addition, that the 
painful emotions excited by the representation of 

R 
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inelanchol} scenes, are further tempered, and the 
pleasure is proporlionablj heightened b> the eloquence 
displajed in the relation — the art shoivn m collecting 
the pathetic circumstances, and the judgment evinced 
m their happj disposition 

But even now I do not conceive the difficultj to be 
satisfictorilj done aw aj Admitting the postulatum 
which the Abbe Du Bos assumes, that languor is so 
disagreeable to the mind, as to render its removal 
positive pleasure, to be true , >et, when vve recollect, 
as Mr Hume has before observed, that were the same 
objects of distress which give us pleasure in tragedy 
set before our ojes in reahtj, though they would 
effectuall) remove hstlessness, the) would c\cite the 
most unfeigned uneasiness, vve shall hesitate in 
appljing this solution in its full evtent to the present 
subject Sf Fonteneiie’s reasoning is much more 
conclusive, jet I think he errs egregiously in his 
premises, if he means to implv that an) modulation 
of pain IS pleasing, because, in whatever degree it 
maj be, it IS still pain, and remote from either ea'e 
or positive pleasure, and if, b) moderated pain, he 
means anv uneasj sensation abated, though not 
totallj banished, he iS no less mistaken in the 
application of them to the subject before us - — 
Pleasure maj vt,rj well be conceived to be painful, 
when earned to eacess, because it there becomes 
exertion, and is inconvenient We maj also form 
some idea of a pleasure ansmg from moderated pain, 
or the transition from the disagreeable to the less dis 
igteeahle but this cannot in anv w ise be applied to 
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the gratification we denve from 1 tragedy, for there 
no superior degree of pain is left for an inferior As 
to Mr Hume’s addition of the pleasure we derive 
from the art of the poet, for the introduction of which 
he has written his whole dissertation on tragedy, it 
ments little consideration The self recollection 
nccessarj to render this art a source of gratification 
must weaken the illusion, and whatever weakens 
the illusion diminishes the effect 
In these sj stems it is taken for granted that all 
those passions are evcited which are represented in 
the drama This I conceive to have been the 
primary cause of error, for to me it seems very 
probable that the only passion or affection which is 
escited, IS that of s>mpalh}, which partakes of the 
pleasing nature of pity and compassion, and includes 
in It so much as is pleasing of hope and apprehension, 
joy and grief 

The pleasure we derive from the afflictions of a 
friend is proverbial — every person has felt, and 
wondered why he felt, something soothing in the 
participation of the sorrows of those dear to his heart , 
and he might w ith as much reason have questioned 
whj he was delighted with the melancholy scenes of 
tragedy Both pleasures are equally singular , they 
both arise from the same source Both originate m 
sympathy 

It vv ould seem natural that an accidental spectator 
of a cause in a court of justice, with which he is 
perfectly unacquainted, would remain an uninterested 
auditor of what vvtis going forward Experience tells 
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us, however, the exact contrary He immediately, 
even before he is well acquainted with the merits of 
the case, espouses one side of the question, to which 
he uniformly adheres, participates in all its advantages, 
and s)mpathizcs in its success There is no denying 
that the interest this man takes in the business is 
a source of pleasure to him , but we cannot suppose 
one of the parties in the cause, though his interest 
must be infinitely more lively, lo feel an equal 
pleasure, because the painful passions are in him 
really roused, while in the other sympathy alone is 
excited, which is in itself pleasing It is pretty much 
the same with the spectator of a tragedy And, if 
the sympathy is the more pleasing, it is because the 
actions are so much the more calculated to entrap the 
attention, and the object so much the more worthy 
The pleasure is heightened also in both instances by 
a kind of intuitive recollection, which never forsakes 
the spectator, that no bad consequences will result to 
him from the action he is survevmg The recollec- 
tion IS the more predominant in the spectator of a 
tragedy, as it is impossible in any case totally to 
banish from his memory that the scenes are fictitious 
and illusiv e In real life w c alw ay s adv ert to futurity, 
and endeavour to draw inferences of the probable 
consequences , but the moment v\e take off our minds 
from what is passing on the stage to reasonings there 
upon, the illusion is dispelled, and it again recurs 
that It is all fiction 

If we compare the degrees of pleasure vve derive 
from the perusal of a novel and the representation 
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of a tragcd) shall obscrac a wonderful dispantj 
In both nt fn.1 an imarcst, m both sympathj is 
cvcited But in the one, tiunj,s are merely related 
us as /:a„ >ig paseed, uhich it is not attempted to 
persuade us ever did i« tealih happen, and from 
which, therefore, we ne\er can decciae oursehes into 
the idea that iiiv consequences whitcaer will result, 
in the other on the contrary , the actions themselves 
pasi before our eyes , we arc not tempted to ash our 
sebes whether thea did caer happen we see them 
happen, we art the witnesses ol them ind were it 
not for the meliorating circumstances before men 
Honed, the sympathy aaould become so poaacrful as 
to be in the highest degree painful 

In tragedy, theiefore, ea cry thing which can 
strengthen the illusion should be introduced, for 
there are a thousand draaabacl s on the elTcct, which 
It IS impossible to renioae, and which haae always so 
great a force, is to pm it out ol the power of the 
post to escite sympathy in a too painful degree 
La ety thing fhat is improbable, caery thing which is 
out of the common course of nature, should, for this 
reason, be aaoided, as nothing will so forcibly remind 
the spectator of the unrealness of the illusion 

It IS a mistahen loea, that we sympathire sooner , 
avith the distresses of kings and illustrious personages, 
than avith those of common life Men are, in fact, 
more inclined to commiserate the suflerings of their 
equals, than of those avhom they cannot but regard 
rather avith awe than pity, as superior beings, and 
to take an interest in incidents which might have 
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happened to themsehes sooner than in those remote 
from their on n rank and habits It is for this reason 
that jEsch} lus censures Euripides for introducing his 
kings ip rags, as if they were more to be com 
passionated than other men , 

TpCro) i>i.v Tons /SaffiXei/onras pciM’ tv 

TOis an^pwTots tpaLvoivr' Aval (Ar liaitae 1063! ) 

Some will, perhaps, imagine that it is in the power 
of the poet to excite our sympathy m too powerful 
a degree, because, at the representation of certain 
scenes, the spectators are frequently affected so as 
to make them shriek out with terror But this is not 
sympathy , it is horror, it is disgust, and is only 
witnessed when some act is committed on the stage 
so cruel and bloody, as to make it impossible to 
contemplate it, even in idea, without horror 

r»ec pueros coram populo Medea trucidet, 

Aut humana patani coquat e\ta nefanus Atreus 
Hor Ats Poet I 185 

It IS for this reason, also, that many fine German 
dramas cannot be brought on the English stage, such 
as the Robbers of Schiller, and the Adelaide of 
Wulfingcn, by Kotzebue they are too horrible to be 
read without violent emotions, and Horace will tell 
you what an immense difference there is in point of 
effect between a relation and a representation 

Segnius irriianl aiiimos dcmissa per aureni, 

Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus et qua. 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator Ars Poet , I 180 
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I shall conclude these desultory remarks, strung 
together at random, without order or connexion, bv 
obseiamg what little foundation there is for tlie 
general outcry m the literary world, against llic 
prevalence of German dramas on our stage Did 
tlicy not possess uncommon merit, they would not 
meet with such general approbation Fashion has 
but a partial infiuence, but they base drawn tears 
from an audience in a barn as well as in a theatre 
royal they base been welcomed, with plaudits in 
e\cry little market town m the three kingdoms, as 
well as in the metropolis Nature speaks but one 
language , she is alike intelligible to the peasant and 
the man of letters, the tradesman and the man of 
fashion While the Mu«e of Germany shall continue 
to produce such plays as The SOaii^er and Lovers' 
f'<«ur *, who will not rejoice that translation is able 
to naturalize her cITorls in our language ? 

' 1 speak of these plats only as adapted to our stage 
by the elegant pens of Mr Ihompson and Mrs Inchbald 



NOTES 


rAGF UNF 

CLIFTON GROVE 

13 230 Prog) c \\ho was turned into a swallow, is 

apparently confused with her sister 
Philomela \ ho was transfoimed to a 
nightingale Compart Johnson sAuhmn, 

1 20, •Is Progne pours the melting lay 
21 466 * Orrtnfo s Sttatnps Vide Goldsmith s 

TraoeUc>,\ 41 1 'Where Wild Oswego 
spreads her swamps around 
21 469 Tejo Teos or Tuos a tow n of the Ionian 

confederac) Birlhplaeo of Anacreon 

MY STUDY 

42 61 Pope 0) Coke or Burn Tlie reference is 

presumablj to either Pope the poet or 
Walter Pope the Astronomer, and to Sir 
Ed Coke and Richard Burn both eminent 
lawjers and legal writers 

THE EVE OF DEATH 

35 The influence of Ossian in this poem is 

marked Monen (Fingal) and Colma arc 
characters in the Ossianio poems 

ODE TO H FUSELI 

6t Johan Henrich Fuessli (1741 1825), painter 
and illustrator of Milton, etc He changed 
his name to Fuseli Vide also I 47 
64 22 HeheC, 1 e Ursa Major The Great Bear 

66 56 Strook 1 e struck 
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NOTES 


PAGE LINi. , 

66 68 Hnr elger The Giant Hras\elg, of Scandi 

na\nn mjtholog) He keeps ^\atch on 
the north side of the root of the tree of 
the\\orld to devour the dead His shape 
IS that of an eagle and nmds and storms 
are caused b} the motements of his wings 
(Brewer) 

TO CONTEMPLATION 

/ 

70 2 Lappoman^ 1 e Laplandish 

GENIUS 

55 Sulmosbaid Old 

81 57 By him Chalterton 

TO the moon 

84 14 Fa 'ontan ra^ontus the west wind 

NELSOM MORS 

00 19 As'antppe 5 v,cU A fountain at the foot of 

Helicon, sacred to the muses 

TIME 

121 481 Salem tin. ancient name for Terusnlem 

THF CHRISTIAD 

133 19 Solyma also an ancient name for Jerusalem 

13; 41 Vianit one ot fne nme muses 

^34 5155 Fightoerihe Cnxine andttatgulfwhichlaie 
The rude Massaga*r adoicd 

The Ma';«:agala- were a wild race of 
Sc>thianlcni dwellers The> werebv some 
reputed to ha\c lived on the borders of 
the Caspian Sea which is probably the 
gulf referred to and which m the 
imagination of the ancients had sub 
terraneous communication with the EuMne 
Sea 

137 109 Boreal no»'thcm 



INDEX OF FIRST LINES 


rAGr 


As thus oppress d with miny a hcavj care, 8$ 

AwaUe, sweet harp of Judah, wake 91 

Be hush d he hush d se bitter winds 47 

Beams of the day break faint ' I hail 38 

Come Anna I come the rooming dawns 75 

Come Disappointment come' 6r 

Come pensive sage, who lav st to dwell 70 

Dark Msaged visitor, who csmesl here 83 

Ding dong ' Ding dong ' 49 

Down the sultrj arc of daj 68 

r mblem of life ' see changeful Apnl sail 85 

Bann> ' upon th) breast 1 may not he ! 9S 

Genius of musmgs, who, the midnight hour log 

Gently most gentlj on th> victim s head, 87 

Give me a cottage on some Cambrian wild 45 

God help thee Traveller, on th) journey for , ,5 

Hence away, vindictive Thought 1 77 

Hence to th) darkest shades dire Slav cr) hence ' 98 

I have a wish and near my heart loi 

I sing the Cross ' — Ye white robed angel choirs 133 

Lo'm the west fast fades the lingering light 5 

Lo ' on the eastern summit clad m gni) , loa 

Loud r-^e the winds w ithout — The w mtry cloud 129 

Malden' wrap thv mantle round thee, 54 

Man) there be who through the vale of life 79 

Mighty magician 1 who on Torneosbrow 6; 

Mild offspring bf a dork and sullen sire 1 44 

Mild orb who floatest through the realm of night, 130 
O give me music — for my soul doth faint 103 
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/ 26 S imEX OF FIEST LIXES 

PAcn 

O pale art thou m> lamp and faint 102 

OLord, another da} js flov^n 92 

O Lord, my God in mere} turn 95 

Oh, that I uere the fragrant flouer that 1 i^ses 60 

Oh Wnrton ' to th} soothing shell 53 

Once more and \et once more 104 

Or should the d'»y be o\ercast 88 

Poor little one • most bitterl} did pam 83 

Silence of death— portentous calm, 55 

So raMshinglj soft upon the tide 46 

Softl} softl} blow, }e breezes 57 

Sublime emerging from the mist} verge 84 

Sweet Jess}’ I would fam caress 59 

Sweet to the ga} of heart is ’Summer s smile ^8 

Sweet scented flower I who art wont to bloom 36 

The Lord our God is full of might, q6 

The night it was still and the moon jt shone 23 

Tliou simple L}Te * — Thy music w ild 3 

Tis midnight— On the globe dead slumber sit^ 87 
W^at art thou Might} One* md where th} eat^ 47 
W hen high romance o cr ever} wood and stream 104 
When I sit mus ng on the chequer d past 88 

When marshall d on the nightl} plana 94 

When pndcnnd env \ and the scorn 76 

WTiere }ondLr w oods m gloom) pomp arise 127 

\e man} twinkling stars who }et do hold 34 

\e unseen spirits, whose wild mUodics 86 

\es my stra} steps have wander d wander d far 198 
\es once more that djing sir am 97 

Yet once again m} Harp vet once again, 89 

"Vou bid me, Ned, describe the place 
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